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“THE MISSION OF JUDAISM.” 


THE editors of the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, desiring 
to collect in these pages the opinions of various persons 
upon the conception of the “ Mission of Judaism” which 
I submitted in the October number of the Fortnightly 
Review, have invited me to preface those opinions with 
a brief summary or recapitulation of what I have written 
on this subject. In complying cordially with that request 
it seems necessary to observe that I am, for the most part, 
unacquainted with the nature of the opinions which are 
being gathered. 

Slowly and surely the conviction has grown upon me 
that here in England and in our own generation it is 
possible and reasonable to make some beginning in the 
active propagation of the Faith of Israel beyond the 
confines of the Jewish race. 

The considerations which induce the belief that such 
a movement is both possible and reasonable are twofold. 
First and foremost, the apprehension of the Deity and of 
human responsibility which the Jews have inherited and 
developed, are such as are appropriate and adaptable to 
non-Jews as well as to ourselves. They are intrinsically 
religious ideas of human, and therefore of universal, 
character. 

Secondly, there is indisputable evidence of the fact 
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that large numbers of Englishmen, especially of the 
educated classes, are in need and in quest of a religion 
which is at once Monotheistic and historical. 

I have argued elsewhere that scepticism and agnosticism 
are not permanent traits in the English character. They 
appear at the present time in no small volume, and are 
spread widely, not alone among the thinking classes, but 
even to a greater degree among the half-educated. One of 
the effects of the spread and growth of national elementary 
instruction, as well as that of higher education, has been 
the loosening of certain chords which bound large popula- 
tions either to the national Church as by law established, 
or to the many non-conformist sections of Christianity. 
From the Reformation onwards Christianity has ever, in 
one manner or another, exercised in its dogmatic aspects 
a direct authority over the mass of Englishmen. If the 
social idealism of the New Testament was less in the air 
a generation ago than now, the theological creed had 
a firmer grip. Whether for good or not it dominated the 
popular institutions. 

All this is changing. A good deal of it has already 
changed. It is a mere platitude to refer to such an 
incident as the outery twenty-seven years ago, when one of 
the contributors of the Hssays and Reviews was appointed 
a bishop, and the complacency with which, not many years 
later, the same writer was translated to the important see 
of London'. This is only one of many typical cases which 
might be cited to prove that those dogmas of Christianity 
which chiefly differentiated it from Judaism are no longer 
held with as much tenacity as formerly by those who are 
still identified with the Church of England. The develop- 
ment of Unitarianism has steadily grown in this country, 


? Since these words were written one notes with satisfaction that the 
same prelate (Dr. Temple) has been nominated to the Primacy. One of 
the contributors to the Essays and Reviews thus becomes the chief pastor of 
the Church of England. Who could have foreseen this change in religious 
public opinion when that important volume was published ? 
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though it has never become, in the ordinary sense, popular. 
The independent Theistic movement of the Rev. Charles 
Voysey has penetrated far beyond the four walls in which 
he preaches. Societies of ethical culture, detached from 
religious worship, have been formed more recently still. 
But beyond Unitarianism as it is known by its actual 
places of worship, and beyond Mr. Voysey’s church and 
wider circle of readers (his weekly sermons are printed and 
circulated in large numbers), and away altogether from 
every known organization, there are numerous people who 
are not Agnostics or Atheists, but who are estranged from 
the formulated doctrines of Christianity. Many of these 
persons are endowed with the religious temperament, but 
they are unfamiliar with the inner faith of any creed in 
this country except that of the prevailing types of 
Christianity. I propose that we, the people of Israel, should 
make some effort to place the inner spiritual life of Judaism 
within the reach of such persons. 

I have heard it said at the mention of this proposal that 
the Synagogue is already open to visitors and we are 
always willing to welcome them. The answer to that is 
this: A religious organization, whether we call it a Church 
or a Synagogue, if it is to gather to itself recruits of any 
kind, must offer them, not the hospitality of guests, but 
the habitation of a home. When we consult the ideals 
of the Hebrew prophets we find that it is nothing short of 
this. The second Isaiah said of such people, “I will give 
unto them a place and a name within my house and within 
my walls better than of sons and of daughters” (Ivi. 5). 

Whatever may be said of the scheme I have propounded 
it cannot be urged that it is contrary to the ideal of that 
great Hebrew prophet. I might fill pages if I attempted 
to quote the words of Israel’s most revered teachers on the 
subject ; but it is needful to remind: Jews themselves that 
their liturgy is steeped and saturated with the idea of 
the Mission. It is not too large an assumption to urge 
that so-called “orthodox” and “reform” Judaism are at 
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one in their reverence for the teachings of the Jewish 
prophets as to the Mission. “Ye are my witnesses” can 
have no meaning if the hope of spreading the truths of 
which we are the witnesses be excluded. 

To avoid undue repetition of what I have written in 
former numbers of this REviEw, and in the Jewish 
Chronicle, as well as in the Fortnightly, I would confine 
myself now to an aspect of this question which is likely to 
be misapprehended. It has been suggested to me by one 
or two whose devotion to Judaism is unsurpassed, that such 
a movement might produce the effect of drawing away 
from the synagogue Jews who are already weak-kneed and 
inducing them to join the Jewish Theistic Church, where 
obviously the service would be on Sundays and in English. 
An instructive feature in this most natura] criticism is that 
it does not suggest that the movement would withdraw 
staunch Jews—only the weak-kneed or half-hearted ones. 
In other words, some Jews who now rarely or never come to 
synagogue, might be attracted by a weekly public worship 
conducted by Jews with the avowed object of teaching 
Judaism to the outer world. If, then, for the first time in 
their lives, such persons of Jewish birth are awakened to 
the dignity and to the efficacy of the Faith of which they 
are ruthlessly at present unmindful, the reactionary 
influence upon the Synagogue would be distinctly advan- 
tageous. No born Jew with a spark of hereditary and 
religious sense enough to bring him into such a place of 
worship as I have foreshadowed could leave it without an 
unspeakable accession of faith in the spiritual destiny of 
his race. If never before, he would then for the first time 
in his life perceive something of that transcendent miracle— 
Jewish history. The staunch Jew, on the other hand, 
would find in the spread of his faith an intensified obliga- 
tion to maintain its integrity and to preserve such traditions 
as are indispensable for that purpose. The whole-hearted 
Jew is in no need perhaps of stimulus, for in his own 
person, as in that of his progenitors, his faith is still “as 
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a wonder unto many.” But the contagion of that faith, 
carried beyond the boundary of its hereditary depositaries, 
could never weaken the trust in God and the abiding love 
of infinite righteousness out of which the faith of others 
shall have grown. 

Religion, unlike many things, is spread by contagion 
rather than by precept. Communion with God, as Judaism 
can teach, is an achievement to be sought by common human 
faculties ripened and purified. 

The education of the world, as of the individual, as 
Bishop Temple has pointed out, has three stages: law, 
argument, and example. And he not unnaturally typifies 
these stages by the three great Jewish teachers: Moses, 
Isaiah, and Jesus. 

It is rather from contact with the life of the idealized 
Hebrew that the strongest spiritual culture in Christendom 
has sprung than from its theology. There has grown up 
a kind of personal intimacy with some one who lived with 
God, and whom Christendom holds to be the foremost 
illustration to mankind of the possibilities of development 
in the realization of God. 

From the Jewish point of view which such a propaganda 
as I have proposed would set forth, the value of the 
example of the idealized Hebrew would not become 
diminished, but enhanced. The immanence of God in the 
human soul which Christianity has focussed through the 
instrument of mediation would be found to be present in 
all its intensity without mediation. This would be a new 
message to Christians. They would be reconciled to the 
eternal Father no more by adoption, but by natural affinity 
and legitimate sonship. The supposed barrier between 
God and his creatures would vanish under the fuller 
revelation which Israel has always possessed that there is 
no conflict in the divine nature between his attributes of 
righteousness and mercy, justice and love. It would be 
seen from the inspiration and tradition of Judaism that 
the terrible conception of the Fall was a pious misappre- 
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hension arising out of an imperfect knowledge of God: 
just as in earlier times the patriarch had an imperfect 
conception of God's righteousness when he believed that 
the slaying of his son was demanded, and his conception 
rose when it was revealed to him that such an act was not 
desired. 

The apprehension of the divine nature is of necessity 
capable of rising to fuller and nobler ideals as the human 
mind advances. The prayers of the mediaeval rabbis were 
not less intense than those of the earlier psalmists, but 
they were free from many ideas which disfigure some 
passages in the ancient psalms. Anthropomorphic figures 
of speech in relation to the Supreme Being have been 
vradually fading away from devotional literature. Their 
inappropriateness becomes ever more apparent as our ideas 
of the Deity expand. The greatest non-Jewish Unitarian 
teacher of this century has said: “We exchange a God with 
a ‘throne’ and a ‘footstool’ and a ‘right-hand seat’ and 
a left, for the Living Presence of a Universal Mind, looking 
into our eyes in all that is beautiful, and communing with 
us in all that is right’.” Here is complete religious 
fellowship between the spiritual ideal of the Jew and that 
of the non-Jew. 

Is it not worth while to exhibit the results of a meeting 
of two spiritual waters, which have flowed ever so far 
through the ages out of one and the same source, and come 
at last together at the end of this memorable century of 
conflicting beliefs and of progressive knowledge ? 

Would it not be a distinct gain to civilization and to the 
development of the religious idea that there should be 
between Christendom and Jewry a channel of direct 
religious fellowship? Christians even of the advanced 
Unitarian school have been hitherto unfamiliar with the 
inner spiritual life of Judaism. I have proposed to make 
them acquainted with it. My proposition is that individual 

' Rev. James Martineau, address at opening of Manchester College, 
Oxford, 1893. 
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Jews, whose attachment to the Synagogue is beyond 
suspicion, should hold services in the English language on 
Sundays, and deliver discourses that would at once present 
to the outer world the innermost faith of Israel. 

Such services might be either held in the synagogue 
itself or in other buildings engaged or reared for the 
purpose. These congregations of English people not of 
Jewish origin should be in the closest alliance with the 
Jewish organizations of this country, though doubtless in 
the outset they would be initiated by independent indivi- 
duals. No Jewish rite or custom should be introduced into 
such places of worship that would be calculated to retard 
the supreme object of the movement, namely, the adap- 
tation of the Jewish faith to those who are not of the 
Hebrew race. In the fifth volume of this Review I referred 
to the necessity in such a propaganda of avoiding all those 
forms which are merely the commonplace badges of an 
enforced isolation, such as the covering the head, the 
separation of the sexes, and the abstention of kneeling 
during prayer. The substance of the Jewish prayer-book, 
however, would be available, and in the highest degree 
essential. No better substitute for the Litany can be found 
than the ordinary daily Amidah. Nothing could be more 
significant of the universality of Judaism than its specific 
morning and evening prayer. Such items as these would 
need no amendment. The same remark applies to many of 
the prayers found in the volumes for the Day of Memorial 
and the Day of Atonement. The Shemang, that is the 
verses from Deuteronomy in the first paragraph, would 
be absolutely needed as they stand. And these words 
would constitute the sole-form of creed to be recommended. 
On the other hand, there are a few selections from “ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern” which would be useful for congre- 
gational singing. Those who might desire a more close 
connexion with the parent Synagogue itself should have 
every facility afforded them. I should be strongly opposed 
to any active steps to introduce the Jewish religion to any 
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Christian who reposes in any of the formulated creeds of 
Christianity. I would have it distinctly understood that 
our efforts are directed to fill a gap in the religious world, 
and not to assail any existing religious organization, 
whether Unitarian or Christian. No Jew would be of 
service in this cause whose fidelity to the religion and race 
of Israel was not loyal and whole-hearted. 


Since writing the foregoing, I have had the advantage of 
hearing and of studying the address delivered by my friend 
Mr. Claude G. Montefiore at Manchester College, Oxford, 
upon “ Unitarianism and Judaism in their relation to each 
other.” The invitation to a Jew to “address a body of 
Unitarian students of theology at their central training- 
college at Oxford” is in itself a hopeful indication of the 
possibility of creating a direct religious fellowship between 
the Jew and the non-Jew. But an examination of the 
particular address (which appears on p. 240 below) will 
afford further illustrations of the idea that there are points 
of union which the Jew and the non-Jew have yet to 
cultivate. It would be beyond the immediate purpose of 
this brief preface if I were to enter into the field of thought 
which that address opens. I merely refer to it as an 
indication of the principle for which I am contending, 
namely, that the time has come when in England and in 
America the cause of religious development can be advanced 
by a definite alliance between the Theism of the people of 


Israel and that of non-Jews. 
OswaLD JoHN SIMON. 


APPENDIX. 
(1) 


I GLADLY pay my tribute of unstinted admiration for the 


lofty tone which pervades Mr. Simon’s article. Its idealism 
is in striking and gratifying contrast to the materialistic 
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spirit that characterized another apologia recently pub- 
lished, which constituted a presentment of Judaism—with 
all the Judaism left out. I also willingly concede, that, at 
the first blush, the scheme he propounds for propagating 
the faith of Israel beyond the confines of the Jewish race 
has much to attract and fascinate. It would appear as 
though the realization of this project would free us from 
the reproach which Professor Max Miiller levelled at us 
in his famous lecture on Missions, delivered by him in 
Westminster Abbey, Dec. 3, 18731. He asserted that the 
Jews, particularly in ancient times, never thought of 
spreading their religion, and that when in later days they 
did admit strangers to some of the privileges of their 
theocracy, they looked upon them, not as souls that had 
been gained, but as strangers (n 3), as proselytes (zpoo7- 
Avrot), men who had come to them as aliens, and that 
from the lack of this missionary spirit the days of Judaism 
were numbered. In a discourse I then published, under 
the title, “Is Judaism a Missionary Faith?” I disputed the 
validity of the Professor's assertion. I showed, by reference 
to history, that we had at all times been willing to receive 
proselytes who came to us prompted by sincere conviction, 
but I pointed out the perils and disadvantages attending 
active propagandism. 

Now, it is true, Mr. Simon has made it perfectly clear 
that the religion he desires to disseminate is not Judaism 
as it is commonly understood, an historic faith with sacred 
rites and ordinances, but simply a belief in the Unity of 
God and the observance of the moral law. But would not 
the realization of such a project be fraught with the gravest 
perils, some of which, in his enthusiasm, he seems tq have 
altogether overlooked? Would not half-hearted Jews 
eagerly welcome such a religion, freed from the, to them, 
irksome encumbrance of ritual, but which they would still 
view as some form of Judaism, since it would be preached, 
to them, permissu superiorum? It will be remembered 

? Chips from a German Workshop, vol. IV, pp. 254, 319. 
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that Dr. Benisch, in his Judaism Surveyed! made a 
similar proposition, by pleading for the re-establishment 
of the order of the Proselytes of the Gate, and he admitted 
that his principal reason for this advocacy was his desire to 
facilitate marriage between Jew and Gentile. Now what 
is to be the religious practice of the offspring of such 
unions? Is it to be expected that they would celebrate the 
Sabbath or any of Israel's appointed times which their 
parent had been authoritatively permitted to disregard ? 

Much yet remains to be said on this head, but. exigencies 
of space force me to pass on forthwith to another source of 
danger. Will not the divine service proposed to be estab- 
lished be viewed as a menace to the dominant faith? Is it 
wise, at a time when Anti-semitism is spreading far and 
wide, to inaugurate a movement which can so easily be 
misunderstood and so readily misinterpreted? It may be 
argued, Does not your caution—in reality but another 
name for cowardice—blind you as to your duty to those 
who are estranged from the formulated doctrines of 
Christianity? Why refuse them the solace of the pure and 
sublime faith of Judaism? My answer is, I refuse them 
nothing. Our sacred Scriptures are open to them as to 
us. Nor are our Synagogue portals closed to them. And 
if they need a form of divine service in the vernacular, 
Mr. Voysey’s Theistic Church and Unitarian places of 
worship are prepared to receive them. 

And there remains yet another argument to be touched 
upon. We justly deprecate Societies for the Promotion of 
Christianity among the Jews, when the treasure and the 
energy devoted to this work could be so much more 
profitably and worthily spent in converting to humanity 
the seething mass of vice and depravity which festers in 
the courts and alleys of great cities. Should we not, by 
fostering the movement in question, commit a folly of 
a like character? Is there no mission work to be done by 
us in the West of this mighty city to redeem and to elevate 

' Pp. 129, 130. 
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lives steeped in luxury and self-indulgence, and trembling 
on the brink of apostasy? Is there not sufficient work to 
be done in the East to raise to'a consciousness of human 
dignity the victims of long-standing oppression and evil 
government? Are all our young ones efficiently instructed 
in the principles and practice of Judaism? Do we, by 
lectures and publications, ditfuse an adequate knowledge 
of our history and the right appreciation of our literature? 
To this and to kindred labours our energy and enthusiasm 
should at present be consecrated, but not to a scheme in 
which the germs of mischief can, I submit, be palpably 
discerned. 
H. ADLER. 


(2) 

Mr. Srmon’s scheme for establishing a Church of Israel 
shows that he has felt the pulse of a young generation 
questioning the meaning and value of the inheritance 
which it was the endeavour of the past to preserve. He 
has seen that our triumphant emancipation is now working 
out its natural sults upon us; that constant intercourse 
with non-Jews and extensive secular education must 
materially affect our opinions; that we, who are young 
and earnest lovers of our religion, are struggling with new 
ideas which we hardly dare to formulate, because they are 
contrary to all accepted traditions. Such are the notions 
that our separateness seems now merely external and 
artificial, our racial distinctiveness often scarcely percep- 
tible, and our religious ideas almost identical with those of 
Theists and true Unitarians. Mr. Simon realizes also that 
we are not necessarily irreligious because less observant 
than our parents, and finally, that Judaism need not suffer 
at all by its extension. 

It is impossible to retire again within the ghetto to 
escape from the disintegrating process of modern life. We, 
the future pillars of English Judaism, must therefore trust 
that the stability of our faith does not solely depend on 
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a separateness which is being worn down by two growing 
forces: education and toleration. No martyrdom, not 
even Israel’s long martyrdom, proved more than the faith 
of the martyr, nor convinced men of a truth which their 
hearts did not reveal to them. The preaching of separateness 
and practice of intermingling make for painful doubts, not 
for a martyr’s faith. We cannot all honestly accept, under 
modern conditions, laws which were the tree of life to our 
fathers. A great Jew said: “Some of you boast that your 
laws are much what they were a century ago! You have 
laws to regulate what has ceased to exist ... which, through 
the change of human events, prove to be new impediments 
to the very purposes of the institution (the Synagogue), 
and for the new circumstances which have arisen you are 
without laws.” 

Surely, it behoves the faithful remnant, if truly concerned 
with the preservation of the faith, to recognize our increasing 
difficulties, and by relaxing severity to win back those who, 
through the force of new circumstances, will otherwise be 
inevitably swept away. A practical adoption of a wider 
Judaism would immediately bring back young Israel 
himself, and with him numberless proselytes whom the 
Jewish religion has in its turn influenced. 

Thus Mr. Simon’s Church of Israel will become the safe- 
guard of modern Judaism. For Judaism, as we conceive 
it, is greater than the Jews. It is surely destined to be the 
faith of the future, because the true Jewish ideal is at last 
in complete accord with the spirit of the age. The true 
Jewish ideal lies behind beloved traditions and customs, 
links uniting a religious brotherhood, but by their nature 
of transitory value. The true Jewish ideal rests on two 
dogmas: the Divine Unity and the Messianic state, i.e. 
unity of law and the triumph of justice in this world, or, the 
unity of forces and belief in progress. 

When, therefore, the Israelite of the Old Testament meets 
him who, having discarded the myths of the New Testament, 
believes only in what is common to both—in the love of one 
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God, in the love of justice, of merey, and of truth—what 
marvel if this meeting be, not a reconciliation, but a 
recognition ? 

SYLVIE D’AVIGDOR. 


(3) 


Every theist must share the desire to bring the ideas and 
the life of religion before those who have them not, or who 
have sought them vainly among existing organizations. 
The general object, therefore, which Mr. Simon proposes, 
at once enlists the sympathy of the sincere believer. The 
question is, How far is it likely that Judaism can supply 
this want, and by what means? If, as is probable, in com- 
menting on Mr. Simon’s suggestions, I show that I am 
involved in the general ignorance of the spiritual life of 
Judaism, my remarks may at least serve to reveal the kind 
of difficulty which such a movement will have to overcome. 
I will refer only to two points, and will assume without 
discussion the existence of ‘a sufficiently numerous elass 
corresponding to Mr. Simon’s description. 

In the first place, it will be impossible for such an effort 
to evade the question of religious authority, because this is 
precisely one of the grounds of the estrangement from 
dogmatic Christianity which leads to uncertainty of belief 
and loss of interest in worship. Now it may be a great 
misapprehension, but a common view of Judaism supposes 
it to rest on two bases, neither of which can be accepted in 
its crude form by non-Jews. There is, first, the element of 
race ; there is, secondly, a conception of a peculiar revela- 
tion embodied in the Law and the Prophets. To deal with 
the latter first. So far as the new religious teaching is to 
be founded on conceptions of the Hebrew scriptures analogous 
to the older pre-critical ideas of the Christian Bible, it will 
fail to attract those who are already repelled by the narrower 
notions of the Churches. It will be necessary, therefore, to 
determine clearly the significance of the Law and its insti- 
tutions,-on the one hand, and of the Messianic idea—in 
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whatever forms it may still hold its ground in modern 
Judaism—on the other. In this respect I do not see that 
Judaism can offer anything more than the Unitarians, though 
fresh voices may win fresh hearers. But it does appear 
to me that the element of race may be capable of new and 
effective treatment. Can it be disengaged from the physical 
basis which non-Jews cannot share, and converted into a 
permanent historic type of spiritual experience? By an 
extraordinary faithfulness, amid almost inconceivable suffer- 
ings, the Jewish people have preserved the apprehension of 
certain great primary religious truths. In so doing they 
must have laid up an immense store of moral achievement, 
of which, in the older literature, the Psalms of course supply 
the most splendid example. Can they utilize these reserves 
of moral strength in their religious teaching? Can they 
show that their inner life really rests not on an external 
revelation, but upon a continuity of experience for more 
than 2,000 years? Then they will have a foundation 
analogous to that which the Christian finds in the Church 
without its dogmatic embarrassments, and can appeal 
directly to the simplest religious consciousness. 

Secondly, there are certain aspects of religious endeavour 
which have been regarded (rightly or wrongly) as peculiar 
to Christianity. Consider that attitude towards sin, that 
movement for redemption, which is implied in the words: 
“the Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” Has this attitude been ever genuinely shared 
by Judaism? It may be that Judaism has been. by force 
of circumstance, compelled to concentrate all its force on its 
own self-preservation. But it would be interesting to the 
non-Jew to know how far Judaism has been able to inspire 
efforts like those of Francis of Assisi, of Wesley, or General 
Booth. From one point of view Christianity is a warfare 
with evil, physical and moral. Any fresh teaching which 
Judaism may have to offer will be likely to be tested by 
its applicability to new social ideals in which no race 
limitations can be recognized. The generosity of rich Jews 
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to their own people is well known. But those who are 
dissatisfied with the preaching of the Churches, and seek 
a religious guidance founded on the broadest facts of human 
experience, will ask for a universal and not a national 
philanthropy. If the time is ripe for new impulses in this 
direction to issue from the Synagogue, in line with that 
which some of us still feel to have constituted the great era 
for Western history more than eighteen centuries ago, then 
theists of all schools ought to make the new cause their 
own, and offer all the assistance in their power. 


J. EsTxin CARPENTER. 


(4) 

I CORDIALLY agree in Mr. Simon’s theory of Judaism 
and its missions, and I think great service is done to the 
Jews by his view being constantly put before them—in as 
many different ways as possible. 

The vicissitudes of the Jews in the various countries where 
they dwell—persecution, disabilities, poverty, wealth—have 
alinost filled up their lives. Efforts on the one hand to 
throw off unjust civic restrictions, and on the other to 
build a wall of separativeness to guard their faith from 
destruction, have so occupied their thoughts and energies 
that the great bulk of them have never thought, and do 
never think, of their raison d'etre in the world. 

Even the section who pray to return to Jerusalem have 
only a dim notion of what they are to do there. As eman- 
cipation develops, the desire to leave the adopted country 
may proportionately lessen, and it is invaluable that 
Mr. Simon’s ideal should, in anticipation of that circum- 
stance, become generally familiarized in the Jewish mind. 

But I do not think the time is yet ripe for any attempt 
to proclaim the mission of Judaism to the world at large. 
A much larger proportion of the Jews themselves must 
grasp it first. A little example is worth loads of precept. 
First let.our people settle down among the nations enjoying 
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the fruits of emancipation as quiet, useful, unobtrusive 
citizens, earning their living in a variety of avocations. 

I think it is most useful to impress on Jewish lads and 
girls that every one of them carries the banner of Jewish 
reputation, and that when they mingle with the rest of 
British youths in schools and colleges, workshops and 
factories, they need always to bear that in mind, and live 
up to it. That aspect of the Jewish mission might, I ven- 
ture to think, be insisted upon with advantage from the 
pulpit at the autumn festivals, when the new year of school 
and industrial life is inaugurated, as well as the Jewish 
new year. 

In short, to sum up, I think we want the true mission of 
Judaism preached to ourselves, constantly and persistently, 
in many forms and by many voices. 

Mr. Montefiore and Mr. Simon have sounded the “ silver 
trumpet” and led the way, and I hope and believe that 
hundreds of Jews and Jewesses will be helped and inspired 


by their ideal. 
JuLIA M. CouHen. 


(5) 


THERE are many to whom it must seem desirable that the 
Jewish race in this age—when everywhere, except in Spain 
and Russia, the spirit of religious toleration has triumphed-— 
should resume their ancient task of exhibiting to the world an 
ideal of pure monotheism and of appealing to the nations 
to follow it. Only as missioners of a higher faith did they 
in the past deserve the name accorded to them of the 
chosen people of God, and only as resuming their rdle as 
teachers of such a faith can they deserve it in the future. 

For the age is not yet past when the rest of the world 
can Jearn from the Jews. I have often been asked by 
orthodox Christians to subscribe funds for the conversion 
of Jews, and have as often replied that in my opinion the 
Christians rather than the Jews stood in need of conversion. 
For Christianity is everywhere, save among Protestants, 
indistinguishable from the old idolatry. It is the cult of 
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a woman whose history, as maintained by those who 
elevate her into a goddess, is ninety-nine parts pure myth 
to one of fact. It is a worship by men of the works of 
their own hands, of crosses, of bits of bread and cups of 
wine, of images and pictures. These products of art, some- 
times refined, but oftener coarse and foolish, are invested 
by their devotees with magical powers and properties. 
And even among Protestants the man Jesus has supplanted 
God at such a cost to reason and good sense, and in such 
defiance of the Gospel records, that a candid modern divine, 
Canon Gore’, is found exhorting his brother clergymen not 
to juxtapose, but to keep carefully apart, the rival state- 
ments that he was merely human and that he was also God, 
lest they should empty the evangelistic texts of all meaning 
and value. 

It is ungrateful to dwell on the intellectual shortcomings 
of men who too often excel our more critical selves in 
spiritual fervour and good works. All the greater therefore 
is the need to brace ourselves for fresh efforts and, if we 
can, ally ourselves with those who, like the reformed Jews, 
reject the pagan and mythical elements which survive even 
in reformed Christianity. In proportion as the critical 
appreciations of the Old Testament, already common among 
orthodox Christians, spread also among Jews, so will the 
latter become reformed Jews, between whom and Uni- 
tarians the only dividing line is the reservation of Saturday 
rather than Sunday for rest and meditation. There is no 
other important difference. For Jews have by their history 
no such prejudices against reading the New Testament in 
a rational way, as beset the modern orthodox divine, who 
throws the Old Testament to the wolves of criticism as if 
to divert their attention from the New. I cannot therefore 
but hope that Mr. Simon’s dream of uniting in common 
effort the reformed Jews and the most critically minded 
Christians may some day be realized. 

FRED. C. CONYBEARE. 
1 See Dissertations on the Incarnation, 1895, pp. 97, 103, 105, 189, 203, 206. 
VOL. IX. O 
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(6) 

TurovcH the courtesy of the editors I have been 
invited to express my opinion respecting the proposals 
of Mr. O. J. Simon, and it gives me much pleasure to 
respond to their invitation. These proposals appear to me 
extremely interesting, and calculated, if carried into effect, 
both to quicken the more spiritual impulses of Judaism 
itself, and to help in reviving the faith of some, perhaps 
of many, who have been repelled from religion by the 
insistence on dogmas. which they are unable to accept. 
I have often wished that theists of every school, Catholic 
and Jew alike, would not limit their finest teaching to 
their own people, while against the outside world they 
defend what is special to themselves, but would really 
help the doubts and difficulties of the time by entering 
sympathetically into them, and setting forth with gentle- 
ness and love the more universal grounds of faith. There 
are many signs that this better spirit is beginning to 
prevail; and if the Jewish race has still in it the spirit 
of Isaiah, and can stand before the world with lips freshly 
touched by a coal from off the altar, assuredly I, as a 
Christian, can only rejoice, and hope that many a yearn- 
ing soul will come and confess that God is present of 
a truth. 

By way of criticism perhaps I may venture to remark 
that Mr. Simon seems hardly aware that Christians, though 
they may be very ignorant of modern Judaism, are quite 
familiar with the piety of the Old Testament, and that the 
immanence of God in the human soul without (as well as 
with) mediation would be “no new message,” but is to 
many their most familiar thought. Even the Catholic has 
his hours of communion solus cum solo. Christianity has, 
no doubt, in the course of its history, incorporated much in 
its theology from the teachings of Greek philosophy, and 
much in its ritual from systems of sacerdotal mediation ; 
but in its spiritual essence it is, at least as it appears to 
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me, the legitimate outgrowth and development of the finest 
and least sacerdotal elements of Old Testament teaching, 
which it sought to universalize by detaching them from 
national limitations, and especially from the legal portion 
of the Old Testament, which lay very close to the heart of 
the Jewish people. I cannot but think that a modern 
movement must be (I will not say carried out on Christian 
lines, but) similar in kind; and here Mr. Simon’s proposals 
leave me a little in the dark. How far is any kind of 
observance of the Law to be put forward as an essential 
part of the religion? If the attempt be to make proselytes, 
in the old sense, I can anticipate nothing but failure. If, 
on the other hand, I am correct in supposing that the 
intention is to dwell on the great moral and religious 
principles of that monotheism which the Jews, and through 
them the Christians, have inherited from a remote past, we 
may reasonably hope that the dignity and power of an 
ancient faith, speaking to the world with a voice long 
silent, will find many a waiting heart, and bring it back to 
the reality of God. Surely, though we are so dull of heart 
to perceive it, there is a new outpouring of the Spirit, 
which is gradually drawing us nearer to the unity of 
faith. 

In the foregoing remarks I trust that I have not un- 
wittingly hurt any tender susceptibility. I have written 
frankly from my Christian point of view; but I think we 
have learnt in modern times to speak frankly without any 
violation of brotherly love. 

JAMES DRUMMOND. 


(7) 


I HEARTILY concur in Mr. O, J. Simon’s views regarding 
the importance and practicability of a Jewish “mission” at 
the present moment. 

I have heard Jews object that though Judaism has a 
mission, its mission is a “life,” not a “message.” Why 
then were the older revelations of God always verbal ones ? 
O02 
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Why were the prophets not dumb witnesses, converting 
Israel by their example and uttering no words? Judaism 
must recover the truth once familiar to it, that face-to-face 
speech, heart-to-heart communion, is the first and chief 
method of persuasion. “The Lord God hath spoken, who 
can but prophesy?” If the ancient people of God had 
refrained from promulgating their mission in winged words, 
if they had left the world to infer from imperfect Jewish 
lives the perfection of life according to God’s will, the 
world to-day would have realized far less of divine truth than 
it has done. It is rather arrogant to maintain that because 
I may be possessed of a noble doctrine, I must necessarily 
myself be the fittest for practically manifesting that doc- 
trine. Ideally there should be an assimilation of precept 
and practice. But I do not see why the world should be 
deprived of good Jewish precept because there may be 
a certain amount of bad Jewish practice. 

Secondly, I think that the Judaism Mr. Simon desires 
to preach will be found to fulfil the needs of many who at 
the present time are dissatisfied with current forms of religion. 
But Mr. Simon must consent to proceed tentatively. We 
need a further analysis of our moral consciousness before 
we can formulate the religion of the future. We rely too 
much on the results of old, out-worn introspections. Now 
it seems to me that the heterogeneous members of the 
“Church of Israel” would be in a happy position for 
making this analysis. I am certain that Mr. Simon is 
right in believing that if the religious consciousness of all 
honest men were analyzed, it would be found to contain 
almost identical elements. I am further certain that though 
far from all the common elements could be claimed as Jewish, 
nevertheless the resultant principles would find themselves 
more easily and fully expressed in terms of a purified 
Judaism than in terms of any other purified religion. “ All 
wise men have the same religion, but wise men do not tell 
what it is,” said the cynic. But in Mr. Simon’s “ Church of 
Israel” men wll tell, heart will speak to heart, and it will 
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be seen that God's Spirit which moved inspired men in all 
ages, but most of all the Hebrew prophets, is still strong 
to save. 

Will the Mission fail? As I conceive Mr. Simon’s 
meaning, this question is irrelevant. One must face failure 
or one is no missionary. And when did the fear of failure 
deter Jews in their older missionary efforts? The essence 
of Mr. Simon’s proposal is its hope, not its assurance of 
success. But I cannot see why failure is inevitable. For 
the members of the Church of Israel would not be all drawn 
from the cultured “liberals,” i.e. from those whose adhesion 
to the movement would be due to intellectual scepticism. 
This class would no doubt form the backbone of the move- 
ment, but it needs flesh and blood too. A mission must 
have emotion as well as intellect. Whence would it come ? 
From the lower end of the scale. Mr. Simon should not 
overlook those whose scepticism is moral and social—he 
should look to the toiling masses, nominally Christian or 
Jewish, but often without a satisfying faith. To them the 
mission of Judaism, with its strong doctrines of duty and 
righteousness, its moral earnestness, its cheery confidence 
in this world’s possibilities of a sufficing and ennobling 
happiness, its faith in the purity and perfectibility of human 
nature, in brief, its ethical optimism—to some of them the 
mission might be of saving effect. In a church preach- 
ing these principles to these classes, I would stand by 
Mr. Simon’s side, an ardent disciple. 

I. ABRAHAMS. 


(8) 

In offering a brief “opinion” on Mr. Simon’s recent 
articles about the need, the duty, and the feasibility of 
“an active propagation” by Jews “of the faith of Israel 
beyond the confines of the Jewish race,” I propose to 
assume that the religious condition of English society is 
such as he describes it. On the whole his description is 
perhaps fairly accurate. I therefore only propose to 
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ask, (1) Is such a forward movement desirable? (2) is it 
possible ? 

1. (a) It is clearly desirable for the outside world, 
assuming the data. Unitarianism may be too “‘ Christian” 
for some people; “ Theism” may be too polemical. More- 
over, the “historic” element of the proposed “ new religion” 
is obviously attractive. “Theism” may be started to-day 
and may perish to-morrow. The Universalist branch of 
Judaism, the proposed “Church of Israel” (Fortnightly, 
p. 587), would be constant. It would have the permanence 
and the vitality of Judaism itself. 

(4) Such a Church of Israel, such a direct preaching 
of Judaism to the “nations,” is in full accordance with 
the highest conceptions of Judaism and its mission. It 
could only do horiour and good to Judaism itself. It 
would give it warmth and energy; it would give it an 
interest in life. Its mission would no longer be a mere 
lifeless dogma, heard about from pulpits, but unreal and 
unrealized ; it would be something actual, living, tangible, 
a proof that all this boasting about a duty and an office 
and a service to mankind was no mere vapid, idle talk, but 
was at last being seriously meant, was at last being trans- 
lated into deed. At present, when Jews talk of their 
mission, it is as if a man boasted of the possession of 
a jewel finer than any in the land, but kept it wrapped up 
in a thick duster so that none could see it. As to the 
argument that the “movement” would draw away “ weak- 
kneed” Jews from the old Saturday to the new Sunday 
synagogue, it has been refuted by Mr. Simon himself on 
p- 180. 

2. “Is it possible?” Here my doubts begin. I think 
that Mr. Simon’s ideas and writings are seminal and 
germinal. And the condition of Judaism and of society is 
not unfavourable to these seeds and germs blossoming 
and bearing fruit. The fruit may not be exactly what 
Mr. Simon conceives it, but none the less will he, all 
honour and all gratitude to him, have helped to sow the 
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seed. I reverence him for his grand, prophetic faith in 
Judaism and in the purer aspirations of the second Isaiah. 
But I doubt the ‘‘movement ” being capable of any realiza- 
tion now. Ido not think we have the men. Moreover, it 
is still not clear (hardly even to Mr. Simon himself, still 
less to his readers) what the attitude of the new Judaism 
(if I may so call it) is to be towards several most important 
questions, 

1. What is to be its exact position towards the Penta- 
teuch and the Law? 

2. What is to be its exact position towards the miracles 
of the Old Testament ? 

3. What is to be its relation to the personality and the 
teaching of Jesus ? 

4. What is to be its attitude towards the New Testament 
as a whole ? 

Mr. Simon has not fully, as it seems to me, thought out 
these all-important questions. And not only he, but Liberal 
Judaism in general is still uncertain and halting about 
them. They must, however, be definitely answered before 
the “new departure” can begin, and upon the character of 
the answers there probably depends the success of the move- 
ment. More intimate knowledge must be acquired of the 
present condition of Christian theology in all its phases. 
Even Mr. Simon sometimes talks as if modern Christianity 
were inextricably bound up with the old-fashioned dogma 
of the Fall. More knowledge, therefore, on the one hand ; 
more clearness of attitude on the other. On the great 
questions mooted above, our thoughts and points of view 
must be more thought out. As the Germans would say: 
Man muss Stellung nehmen zu diesen Fragen. Mr. Simon’s 
articles will partly incite, and partly help, us to ‘do this. 
I repeat again, all honour to him for his enthusiasm and 


his faith. 
C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
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(9) 


WuiLe feeling that Mr. Simon has done a great service 
to the community by his recent article in the Fortnightly 
Review, I find myself at variance with him in his proposal 
to establish a Jewish mission or church for the benefit 
particularly of Gentiles whose religious cravings are not 
satisfied by the doctrinal teachings of Christianity. The 
proposal appears to be only the logical outcome of our 
convictions as described by Mr. Simon. Nevertheless, 
I do not think it is possible—as yet. It seems to me there 
are many practical objections to the scheme; of these 
I will deal here with three. 

(1) It would prove a source of weakness to our own 
community. Mr. Simon himself anticipates this objection, 
though he hardly appears to appreciate its full importance. 
Half-hearted and indifferent Jews would find in the new 
church an excuse or justification for further indifference. 
They would feel a strong inducement to attach themselves 
to it.and its very diluted Judaism, attracted by the prospect 
of belonging to a religious body, Jewish in spirit, which 
makes no irksome or inconvenient calls upon its adherents. 
Many would thus be lost completely to us whom we other- 
wise might win over—many who, were it not for the new 
church, might become identified as loyal members, if not as 
active workers, in the community proper. Indeed, I believe 
the mission would recruit its followers in larger numbers 
from born Jews than born Christians, and thus would 
stultify its own existence. 

(2) We should expose ourselves to a deserved charge of 
attending to the mote in our brother's eye while neglecting 
the beam in our own. The great condemnation of the 
Christian missions to the Jews is, that they involve a huge 
expenditure of money and effort that could be far more 
usefully devoted to the work of humanizing, raising, and 
relieving the myriads of so-called Christians who, in our 
large towns, are in the toils of poverty and ignorance, or 
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are steeped in drunkenness and brutality. Let us not be 
guilty of the same error. We are not confronted by the 
same conditions as these among our poor, but we have our 
own internal problems too. On the one side there is the 
mass of foreign Jews whom it is our duty to patiently 
Anglicize, to teach to discard undesirable habits in thought 
and action which oppression has forced upon them. On 
the other side there are those brethren among the grown-up 
as well as the growing-up generation, to whom much in our 
form of worship does not appeal, and who are thus drifting 
from us, not always as a result of their own indifference. 
If we are to keep them for their good and ours, their 
requirements also need careful and loving and liberal treat- 
ment by our leaders. These are religious questions of 
moment in our own midst that have the first claim on 
our best thought and energy, for they are concerned with 
the preservation of the consciousness of our ideals and 
mission among our own people. 

(3) I believe the establishment of the church would be 
resented by our fellow-countrymen, and might lead to a 
re-awakening of ill-will against us. It is true that our 
political emancipation is complete, but I seriously question 
whether the spirit of tolerance is sufficiently deep even in 
this land of liberty to permit Christians to regard with 
equanimity any organized attempt on our part to minister 
to religious needs outside our own community. I do not 
desire for one moment to cast any imputation upon the 
broad-mindedness of our fellow-citizens, but I must remark 
that we cannot expect two generations of tolerance to blot 
out completely the prejudice which has been the growth of 
centuries. 

Mr. Simon’s proposal is a lofty and spiritual one; but 
the time for active propaganda is not yet. We must be 
content for a few more decades to continue to work and 
impress, as before, by the silent force of example. 


S. FRIEDEBERG. 
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(10) 

O. J. Stmon’s advocacy of the re-establishment of the 
order of the Proselytes of the Gate is a proposal which 
contains the germ of such far-reaching possibilities and 
momentous consequences, not only for us of his race and 
faith, but for mankind at large, that it can neither be 
accepted nor dismissed lightly. 

I agree that the true definition of the mission of Judaism 
as laid down in the Scriptures is the duty of impressing 
mankind with “the highest spiritual conception of God to 
which the creative human imagination has yet attained”; 
also, that from forces beyond its own control, the active 
participation of Israel in its mission has been in abeyance, 
but that nevertheless, by its unswerving fidelity to the 
religious idea through ages of martyrdom, it has borne 
eloquent, though silent, evidence of its faith in its mission. 

It is incorrect, however, to infer that Israel has always 
been a passive agent. Jewish and Christian writers testify 
that at the dawn of Christianity Jewish proselytes were 
already numerous, and doubtless paved the way in no small 
degree for the spread of Christianity amongst the heathen 
nations. The conception of the Deity evolved by Christianity, 
that offspring of Jewish and heathen philosophies, was far 
in advance of those held by the Gentile world. The very 
fact that the Christian conception was so strongly tinged 
with heathen elements naturally facilitated its acceptance 
by Gentiles. Primitive man appears incapable of grasping 
a purely spiritual conception of Deity: he requires some- 
thing tangible to his senses, whether it be a stock, stone, 
animal, man, or heavenly body. To account for the origin 
of evil, an infinite mystery to him, he evolves the idea of 
evil spirits warring against beneficent ones. The simple 
idea of a Deity who “creates both the good and the evil” 
for his own unfathomable purposes is incomprehensible to 
his understanding. Hence the religious idea of Israel at the 
dawn of Christianity found a world unprepared to grasp it 
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in its entirety, nor can we wonder at this, when it was only 
after a long probation of terrible suffering that Israel, to 
whom the revelation was made, became faithful to it. 

For nearly 2,000 years the Jewish and heathen conceptions 
of divinity have been striving against each other to gain 
the upper hand in Christianity. An intellectual revolt 
against doctrinal Christianity has arisen in the minds of 
thousands of thoughtful men and women, who are struggling 
vainly for the Light now seen by them “as through a glass 
darkly.” I agree with Oswald John Simon that the outer 
court of the Temple should be rebuilt for such as these, and 
its gates be open to all who desire to enter of their own free 
will. Proselytism that seeks to disturb the religious con- 
victions in which one’s fellow-men find the “ peace that 
passeth all understanding” is to be deprecated as creating 
strife, but so also is the narrow spirit foreign to Israel’s 
mission that refuses to point out the path to the anxious 
inquirer who has lost his way. 

The question is, Is the time ripe for such a movement ? 
The reply depends on whether the man is forthcoming or 
not. He must necessarily be of the chosen mediumistic 
race and of the Jewish faith, and be impregnated with the 
Divine Spirit that will impel him outside of his own 
volition to proclaim his message. Mankind is waiting for 
him, the rebuilder of faith on the ruins of worn-out creeds. 
To Oswald John Simon I would say, as was said of old, 
“ Art thou Elias, or look we for another?” 


ALBERT E. GOLDSMID. 


(11) 


Some of the details of Mr. Simon’s scheme are, in my 
judgment, open to exception; but for his general idea 
I have nothing but warm approval. 

I should like to deal with some objections to it that 
have been raised in my hearing. 

It-is urged that we Jews must first learn to live in the 
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spirit of our religious and ethical ideals, and that then it 
will be time enough to formally invite others to accept 
them. The contention is beside the mark, The question 
involved is not one of conduct, but of organized religious 
teaching. We Jews claim to be the depositaries of certain 
theological truths ; the claim logically binds us to dissemi- 
nate those truths. If we refrain, we are either insincere 
or selfish. The dilemma has been formulated more than 
once—notably by Professor Max Miiller on a memorable 
occasion several years ago. The stereotyped Jewish reply 
is that we Jews do teach Judaism, and by the most 
effective of all methods—by living it. But is this the most 
effective method? Would not a direct propaganda be 
more effective still, to say nothing of the cumulative in- 
fluence of both methods combined. The rate at which our 
theological ideas filter into the general consciousness, under 
present conditions, must necessarily be slow. Are we not 
bound by our duty to our mission to accelerate the pace ? 
An active propaganda is not necessarily an aggressive 
one. .No one proposes an aggressive one. Mr. Simon's 
missionary is not going to stand at street-corners and bawl 
the saving doctrines of Judaism into the offended ears of 
the passers-by; nor is he going to drag Christians into 
the synagogue by main force. He will merely conduct 
a service on Jewish-theistic lines, at which all persons of 
any creed or no creed who care to attend it will be heartily 
welcomed. Nor will he attempt to teach Judaism in its 
entirety ; he will confine himself to expounding its great 
theological ideas in the hope that “inquirers” may find in 
them rest for their souls. That there are many such 
inquirers is more than probable. I have a friend—a lady 
of considerable intelligence and religious fervour—who, 
having broken with Christianity, is, to use her own words, 
“searching for a religion.” She declared the other day 
that the only religion that satisfied her was Judaism, but 
that she was prevented from embracing it owing to a lack 
of sympathy with its ceremonial elements. Mr. Simon’s 
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services would be a god-send to such a woman. And she 
is but a type. There must be hundreds in London alone 
who, like her, would welcome the opportunity of identifying 
themselves with Judaism on its theistic side. 

Indeed, Mr. Simon’s plan, as I understand it, is praetically 
identical with the proposal to revive the ancient order of 
Proselytes of the Gate, which the late Dr. Benisch urged 
with insistence and force many years ago in the columns 
of the Jewish Chronicle. The Rabbins were not afraid of 
such an institution ; why should we be? 

The argument that the creation of a Jewish Church 
would tend to detach the weaklings from Judaism has 
been demolished by Mr. Simon himself. He has also 
shown how inspiring is the reflex influence which the 
spectacle of the Gentiles, ranging themselves under the 
banner of Israel, would exert upon staunch Jews. 

It is urged that an attempt to teach Christians Theism 
is superfluous, (1) because Christians do not want Theism ; 
their ideas, it is asserted, are slowly but surely tending in 
the direction of a godless worship of Christ, towards an 
agnostic Christianity: and (2) because there are agencies, like 
Mr. Voysey’s Church, already engaged in the task. If the 
first contention is true—which I am not prepared to admit— 
then the need of some additional instrument for restoring to 
Christendom the God it has lost becomes evident. What a 
glory it would be for Judaism if it were to take a leading part 
in so splendid a work! As to the second plea, why, I ask, 
should not the Theistic Church learn to look upon us Jews as 
active allies in the stupendous task it is attempting with 
such pathetic courage? The more numerous the workers in 
the consecrated field, the earlier and the more bountiful will 
be the harvest. Do we not owe it to our Theisti¢d comrades 
to be up and doing? When our brethren go forth to war, 
shall we remain here? I am bound to point out, moreover, 
that there are many religious inquirers, now intentionally 
holding aloof from Theism, who would willingly throw in 
their lot with Jewish Theism if they had the chance. 
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Surely there is something that appeals to the imagination 
in the thought of being associated with an historic religion, 
with a people that claims to have received a divine mission, 
and which has suffered, for its sake, lifelong agony. So 
far as its theology is concerned, Judaism has little more to 
offer than Theism has, but on the other hand it promises 
fellowship with Israel—a precious boon which an ever- 
increasing number of minds will eagerly grasp. 

Finally, as to the danger of arousing anti-Jewish feeling. 
I do not believe that such feeling can ever be the result 
of a manifestation, on our part, of religious vitality. Quite 
the contrary is the case. It is quite true that there are 
malevolent people always ready to make our very virtues 
a grievance. But if these persons are to shape Jewish 
action, the only course left to us is self-effacement. Let us 
ignore this class of critics. In England, where the new 
movement is to be initiated, we can ignore them with ease. 
Religious zeal, even on the part of Jews, can command 
only respect from those whose opinion is worth having. 
It is the show of religious indifference that is the real 
enemy. The surest way for us to win confidence is to 
prove that we have faith in Judaism, and are loyal to the 
responsibilities which it lays upon us. 

Morris JOSEPH. 


(12) 

Mr. Sron’s thoughtful paper will meet with general 
sympathy. He makes undoubtedly an honest attempt to 
return to an earlier and nobler conception. The prophets 
certainly regarded Judaism as a missionary religion. In 
the view of Isaiah, Assyria and Egypt are God’s people no 
less than is Israel. In the psalms of the theophany God 
manifests himself to Jew and Gentile alike. It was even 
a reproach against the Pharisees that they compassed sea 
and land to make one proselyte. The Rabbis hold that 
Israel has been sown in the lands of their dispersion in order 
that an abundant harvest of proselytes may be reaped from 
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them. In South Russia an independent kingdom of Jewish 
proselytes persisted for several centuries. True, that in an 
age of persecution, sufferance became the badge of all our 
tribe, and we were forced to enter into our chambers and 
shut the door behind us. Now, however, a happier day 
has dawned, and if Judaism is still to justify its existence, 
it must do more than merely exist. 

So Jong as monotheism is true to itself, it must be nobly 
intolerant of error. The stock argument that people can go 
to heaven by remaining staunch to the religion in which 
they were born is really irrelevant. If the world is to 
improve, it must be by going forward from strength to 
strength, and constantly attaining higher conceptions of 
God and duty. The Messianic idea, which has played so 
great a part in Jewish history, is no selfish forecast of 
racial predominance, but the fruit of a conviction that 
the perfect life will one day be realized by all humanity. 

The particular scheme which Mr. Simon advocates is 
far more open to criticism. ‘To differentiate between the 
religion of a Jew by race and of a Jew by adoption would 
be to create a new separation. Surely the old principle is 
better, that there should be one law for the homeborn and 
for the naturalized citizen of the Synagogue. Sooner or 
later we shall have to determine what elements of 
Judaism— doctrinal, ethical, and ceremonial—are alone 
essential both for us and others, and then press for their 
acceptance as a whole by the outside world. Mere reason- 
ing doubtless will not solve the problem, nor is it needed. 
Time does the task for us. In religious life, as in physical 
life, the principle of the survival of the fittest holds true. 
Such ceremonial as justifies itself, by satisfying human 
needs, will continue ; such rites as have outlived their time 
will inevitably die. Whilst much is hidden from us, it 
remains certain that Judaism will survive all changes, 
because in it are enshrined the principles of eternal truth. 
On the other hand, it is probably impossible, in this age of 
transition, to forecast the exact lines on which Judaism will 
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develop. Doubtless it will become finally a universal 
religion, suitable alike to Jew and Gentile. I distrust 
profoundly the policy of watering down the distinctive 
features of Judaism, which is, after all, no mere Uni- 
tarianism, but a historical religion, whose roots strike deep 
into the past. We shall not spread Judaism by cheapening 
the conditions of admittance into the fold. The nature of 
the demands which religion makes on man necessarily 
varies from age to age, but the regeneration of humanity 
has always been effected by those forms of religion which 
have required the greatest measure of self-sacrifice. 


H. S. Lewis. 


(13) 

I am asked by the editors of this REvIEW to give my 
views on Mr. Simon’s idea of a Missionary Judaism. It is 
an unwelcome task to me to criticize any form of religious 
enthusiasm, for indifference is the only thing in religious 
matters to which my sympathies are not responsive. Yet, 
as I feel sure that Mr. Simon’s ideals are as mistaken as 
they are beautiful, and as impossible as they are mistaken, 
it seems right, when asked, to say why I feel so sure 
about it. 

Mr. Simon believes that “large numbers of Englishmen 
are in need and in quest of a religion at once monotheistic 
and historical,” and he proposes to supply this assumed 
“gap in the religious world” by “a weekly public worship 
conducted by Jews, with the avowed object of teaching 
Judaism to the outer world.” “Obviously,” says Mr. Simon, 
“the service would be on Sundays and in English,” and, he 
adds, “no Jewish rite or custom should be introduced.” 
Ethical lectures, in which Jesus is to become to Christians 
“the idealized Hebrew” and to Jews “an enhanced ex- 
ample” are to expound the “miracle of Jewish history ” 
to a congregation of “people endowed with the religious 
temperament but unfamiliar with the inner faith of any 
creed ;” and “complete religious fellowship between Jew 
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and non-Jew” is expected to ensue from the “exchange” 
of the God who was so anthropomorphically “near” to the 
psalmist and prophets and rabbis of Israel into “the Living 
Presence of a Universal Mind'.” For my part, I can never 
see that even “anthropomorphic figures of speech” are 
more really lowering to ideal conceptions of the Deity than 
vague phrases. “Our Father which art in heaven,” from 
very spiritual need, may now and again be realized with 
too human a precision of parenthood or of heaven, but, at 
the worst, it is vividly realized. This, however, is a detail 
and may pass. The essential part of the scheme is that 
“the synagogue is to offer not the hospitality of guests, but 
the habitation of a home,” to “ weak-hearted Jews” and 
conventional Christians—a “home,” seemingly, which is to 
be that strange thing, a creation and not a growth—and in 
which human brotherhood is to become the whole and not 
a part of the divine law. This is, I think, a fair summary 
of Mr. Simon’s idea, though it is but fair to add that his 
summary does but scant justice to his article in the Fort- 
nightly, its necessary brevity denuding the idea of a good 
part of the ideal. On the wisdom or the policy of a Jewish 
attempt to proselytize I do not touch, it is distinctly from 
the religious and not from the expedient point of view that 
I look at it. And to me it seems, for all its beauty, a 
hurried ideal ; a forgetting of the fact that “God 


Fails never. If he cannot work by us 
He will work over us.” 


In his own good time he will see to it that his earth 
shall be filled with the knowledge of him, but he needs no 
Procrustean methods. Much we know may be read into 
a text by learned or enthusiastic commentators, but of all 
quotable pleas in support of his plan, surely the most 
wonderful is that chosen by Mr. Simon, ‘Ye are my 


1 This periphrasis is quoted by Mr. Simon from the Rev. James 
Martineau. 
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witnesses.” In what conceivable sense can the meaning 
of missionary and witness be interchangeable? To me 
there is the essential difference between them of the fleeting 
footprints on the mountain! and the abiding shadow of 
a Great Rock *. 

Judaism is this unchanging shadow of the Rock of Ages, 
this restful shadow in the lands that thirst. ‘Our mere 
existence,” says Mr. Simon in the Fortnightly, “is a pro- 
pagation of our faith.” It is—so long as we exist, as Jews. 
But it is distinctively as Jews that we must “ witness,” 
holding fast to the Law that was given to us as a discipline 
and as a trust, and bearing, with no pose of martyr or 
pretence of mission, the burdens which the God of the 
spirits of all flesh laid upon us, especially, for the expressed 
purpose, that “all peoples of the earth may know thy name 
as do thy people Israel *.” 

It seems to me a poor sort of way to “propagate” by 
chipping away little bits of “the Rock from whence we 
were hewn.” 

Katie Maanus. 


(14) 


I HAVE read with deep and absorbing interest Mr. Oswald 
Simon’s article on “ The Mission of Israel,’ which breathes 
the same earnest spirit that marks all that proceeds from 
his able pen. Mr. Simon, however, does not indicate the 
particular means by which he proposes to carry his great 
object into effect. If I rightly understand what Scripture 
teaches with respect to Israel's mission (see Deut. iv. 6, 7), 
it is to be worked out through our faithful adherence to 
the precepts of the covenant of Sinai, and through the 
influences we exert on the world at large by our personal 
conduct and example. This is the doctrine of the mission of 
Israel which I have invariably preached to my congregation. 

If Mr. Simon be of opinion that the objects he has at 


2 Nah. i. 15. 2 Isa. xxxii. 2. 3 x Kings viii. 43. 
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heart would be furthered by the issue of a series of popular 
tracts, setting forth what Judaism really is, and correcting 
the errors and misrepresentations into which certain polemi- 
cal writers have been betrayed by preconception, prejudice, 
and lack of knowlege, I would heartily participate in such 
a course of action. But I should be absolutely hostile to 
a conversionist propaganda, in any way akin to that which 
characterizes the London Society for the Conversion of the 
Jews to Christianity. 
D. W. Marks. 


(15) 

I HAVE read with warm interest and prevailing con- 
currence of feeling Mr. Oswald Simon’s paper which 
you kindly sent to me, and the article in the October 
Fortnightly more amply treating of the same subject. 
As he himself placed the latter in my hand, I have, in 
returning it, reported to him the impression which it 
leaves on me, so far as it bears on his suggestion of 
a Jewish mission. If Judaism, as presented in the records 
of its origin, its authoritative code, and its historic working 
till the Temple fell, were identical with the “Judaism” of 
Oswald Simon and Claude Montefiore, I should concede to 
it a “mission” with hope as fervent as theirs. But they 
have emerged into a religion of spiritual insight and moral 
experience quite beyond the range, not merely of “the 
Law,” but even of the ripest prophetic inspiration. To 
reach the springs of holy trust and loving self-surrender 
now, we must start, I am convinced, with appeal to our 
latest inward experience of conscience, rather than remain 
dependent on reported outward dictation of law and pro- 
clamation of judgment. 

I avail myself, you see, of your kind permission, to 
content myself with a bare hint of my impression of the 
suggested movement. 

JAMES MARTINEAU. 
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(16) 

ALL must have welcomed Mr. Simon’s article in the 
Fortnightly Review as a sign of the idealism and enthusiasm 
of its author. 

The following thoughts occur to me with respect to 
Mr. Simon’s suggestions. 

Mr. Simon’s aim is being fulfilled. The words of the 
prophet Malachi are truer now than they were when 
he spoke them: “For from the rising of the sun even 
unto the going down of the same my name is great 
among the Gentiles; and in every place incense is offered 
to my name, and a pure offering.” Through the work of 
the Divine Spirit, through God who hides himself from our 
sight, the time foretold as near or far by the prophets is 
drawing nearer. All Christians, from Catholics to Uni- 
tarians, would call themselves Monotheists. All would 
indignantly repel the charge of Polytheism. Their Mono- 
theism does not take the same form as ours, but avowedly 
it is. Monotheism. The ethical ideals of Judaism are also 
becoming more and more the property of all religions. It 
is often said that Christianity is identical with other 
worldliness. But in no age more than in ours has greater 
thought been given by Christians to the wants of the poor 
and the distressed. I know many Christians who think 
less of “salvation” in the theological sense than of making 
the world brighter and happier. The Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster and the Chief Rabbi can stand 
on the same platform and plead for the same moral ends. 
Educated Christians, moreover, who do not call themselves 
Unitarians, often explain their dogmas in a manner which 
is not repulsive, philosophically, to those who believe in 
Judaism. 

I do not agree with Mr. Simon that the world is yearning 
for a new religion. New religions do not come to the birth 
through the dissatisfaction which men and women may feel 
with the dogmas of the old ones, Christianity took the 
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place of the old religions of the Roman Empire because 
Rome was steeped in moral vice and corruption. It was 
not the objection to transubstantiation that gave Pro- 
testantism its power in Europe, but such blots upon the 
Roman Church as the sale of indulgences and the degrada- 
tion of the clergy. When Rome purified herself at the 
Council of Trent, Protestantism made no real headway 
against her. There is much moral misery in the world, 
but all the churches, equally with the synagogue, are 
engaged in the work of stemming its tide. Mr. Simon has 
probably more especially in view educated Agnostics and 
Sceptics. I do not think that Agnostics and Sceptics are 
really so agnostic and sceptical as they say they are 
or as they think they are. They too bring their own 
pure offering. I do not know whether the prospects of 
Unitarianism and of Mr. Voysey’s Theistic Church are 
encouraging to those who propose to start new religious 
movements. I fear, too, that we Jews have not a small 
proportion of Agnostics and Sceptics of our own. 

I thoroughly believe that the noble prayer quoted by 
Mr. Simon will be fulfilled, that the world will ever grow 
nearer to the ideal of our prayer of the New Year and 
Atonement, that all men will form “one band to do God’s 
will with a perfect heart.” But this does not mean, I think, 
that all the world are to become Jews in actual name. The 
fundamental truths of Judaism will prevail, but we shall 
best do our duty by fulfilling the duties which lie nearest to 
us. The enthusiasm of the enthusiastic in our midst must 
be guided, the indifferent must be stimulated, there must be 
union amongst ourselves, we ourselves must be one band. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Simon in believing that the 
separate existence of Judaism is the best permanent witness 
to its truth. We can still be witnesses in our lives, in our 
conversations with Christian friends, in our public speeches 
and writings. Mr. Simon thinks we can be better witnesses 
by organizing a Sunday religious service not absolutely in 
connexion with the synagogue. He may try. He has the 
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energy, the idealism, and the enthusiasm to try. Such 
a service will be no temptation to the weak Jew who is on 
the point of leaving Judaism. It may be a stepping-stone 
for him, but not more. He will join in the end a Protestant 
or Catholic church, according as he lives in a Protestant 
or Catholic country. But if the movement spreads, there 
would be a great temptation for its Jewish leader gradually 
to identify himself with it entirely, and fall away from the 
synagogue and its traditions. 

On another point I must congratulate Mr. Simon. I have 
always felt that the description of Judaism, as merely 
“a religious brotherhood,” in the deeply reverent Bible for 
Home Reading, did not express the whole truth. Mr. Simon’s 
description is satisfying : “Judaism is a religious brotherhood 
united by a common ancestry.” 

L. M. Srwmons. 
(17) 

Ir the question of a Jewish propaganda is to be debated 
at all, the discussion could hardly have been started in 
a more laudable spirit than that which runs through 
Mr. Simon’s various contributions on this subject that 
have appeared in the Jewish Chronicle, the Fortnightly 
Review, and the JEWISH QUARTERLY. But neither the 
ardour, nor the sincerity, nor the dignified tone of the 
writer must be permitted to obscure the gravity of the 
issue raised by him in his presentation of the Mission of 
Judaism. 

The titles of Mr. Simon’s articles—*“ Mission of Judaism ” 
and “ Missionary Judaism ”’—justify insistence upon this 
point, that no definition of Judaism can be considered as 
satisfactory which does not make it clear that, while it 
contains some of the elements of Unitarianism and of 
Theism, it contains much besides and beyond. But it is 
the very features which differentiate it from other and even 
from allied forms of faith that Mr. Simon feels himself 
compelled to suppress or to ignore in his desire to commend 
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“the inner spiritual life” of his religion to those outside 
his communion. Briefly, he aims at the diffusion of 
Judaism. And how does he propose to achieve his end? 
‘By the dilution of Judaism. Whether any class of 
Christians or Theists, who are not satisfied with the 
inner spiritual life of their respective faiths, will be 
permanently attracted by an etherealized Judaism, even 
with its denationalized festivals, its Sunday services con- 
ducted by avowed Sabbatarians, its Jewish liturgies 
modified so as to make them appropriate for non-Jewish 
congregations!, and its avoidance of every characteristic 
Jewish rite and custom, is exceedingly doubtful. What 
is not doubtful is that to bid a man spread Judaism in this 
fashion is, in Talmudic phrase, to tell him to “break the 
vessel, but not spill the wine.” The prophetic ideals to 
which Mr. Simon refers, high as they may soar, will 
generally be found, when examined in their context, to be 
anchored to the rock of the real. The divine promises in 
Isaiah lvi. 4-7 are made to those “ who keep God’s sabbaths ” 
in particular, and “who hold fast by his covenant” in 
general. . 

As to methods, we are somewhat awkwardly put about. 
‘We are to make a propagandist revolution with theological 
rose-water. It is to be distinctly understood that we are 
“not to assail any existing religious organization, whether 
Unitarian or Christian.” How I am to convince my 
non-Jewish hearers that my religion, or its inner spiritual 
life, is better than theirs, without giving them to under- 
stand that theirs is worse than mine, I cannot tell. How 
am I to recommend to Christian “inquirers” the Jewish 
conception of Monotheism without directly or by implica- 
tion assailing the Christian conception? Indeed, Mr. Simon 
himself grows occasionally unconsciously militant. “The 
immanence of God in the human soul which Christianity 
has focussed through the instrument of mediation would 
be found to be present in all its intensity without media- 
1 The Fortnightly Review for October, 1896, pp. 586, 587. 
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tion. This would be a new message to Christians.” 
Granted ; but would not such a message be an attack upon 
existing religious organizations ? 

Let there be no misunderstanding then. Let the mission- 
ary door be open or shut, and Judaism be preached to the 
world frankly and fully or not at all. 

The question remains: Because I believe my religion to 
be true, am I morally constrained to make it the basis of 
a universal religion? This depends upon the larger ques- 
tion, Is a universal religion, at this stage of human thought, 
a desirable thing in itself? Is it not rather the case that, 
especially in matters touching their spiritual life, men are 
so constituted as to be unable to see things always eye to 
eye, and that differences in religious conceptions are of 
God’s own implanting? There is the somewhat parallel 
problem of nationality. The visionary’s solution is, Merge 
all nationalities in one. Is there less wisdom with those 
who would have nations develop on their respective lines, 
and who call upon all true lovers of their kind to aim, not 
at an extinction of the national idea and an amalgamation 
of nationalities, but at the promotion of peace and good- 
will among them all? So with religion. Imagine, too, the 
din and tumult, not always of the wordy sort, and the fresh 
terrors that would be added to life, if every religious sect 
yielded to the missionary impulse, exercised its equal 
missionary rights, and, salvation being in its keeping 
exclusively, carried on an internecine missionary warfare 
with every other sect! I very much doubt whether all the 
gains of the missionary spirit ever outweigh the attendant 
loss in charity. 

Not that I would have my brethren in faith inactive in 
missionary work in other and, as they seem to me, more 
legitimate directions. Regarded as a mere question of 
religious economics, few things would be more wasteful than 
the suggested diversion of such missionary talent and energy 
as we possess from home to foreign service. In converting 
nominal into real Jews, in striving to preserve for 
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Judaism every son and daughter of the faith and making 
them worthy of their spiritual parent, we shall realize one 
part of our mission. The other part we shall fulfil, not by 
whittling Judaism away until every characteristic sign of 
it is obliterated, but by giving to the world from time to 
time clear, sound, and enlightened expositions of the great 
principles and teachings of our faith; by respecting and 
living at peace with all sincere followers of other religions, 
and, if possible, being merciful even to the insincere ; 
by uniting with our fellow-men of all creeds in all works of 
pure humanity ; and by never wearying, in presence of the 
endless diversities in the intellectual and spiritual features 
of the human family, to bear our testimony to the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. “ Many folds, 
one flock.” 
S. SINGER. 
(18) 

I FEEL the deepest sympathy with Mr. Oswald Simon’s 
missionary enthusiasm, believing that the time has now 
come when the exposition, by able Jews, of the fundamental 
truths underlying their religion, and to which they have 
borne emphatic witness for two thousand years, may be 
a valuable contribution to the religious influences of the 
age. The monotheism of the Jews, their steadfast trust in 
a righteous God, their intense realization of the Invisible, 
of the immanence of God in the human soul, without 
mediation—these great principles harmonize with the 
convictions of Unitarian Christians; at the same time, it 
appears to me to be important that the two movements 
should be kept distinct, each working in its appropriate 
fields, and each tending to stem the wave of agnosticism 
which seems at present to be passing over England. 


ANNA SWANWICK. 

(19) 
WHEN it is told that a quarter of a century ago the 
present noble proposition of Mr. Oswald Simon was 
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being discussed and advocated between the late venerable 
Dr. Benisch and myself, there will be no surprise felt at the 
eager delight with which I now welcome a practical revival 
of the scheme. 

It seems to me highly advantageous to everybody con- 
cerned that the Jews of to-day should (without abandoning 
or abating any of their own exclusive duties and privileges) 
forthwith open their synagogues for further worship on 
Sundays. 

And as they are set—in the language of Christian as 
well as of Hebrew Scripture—to be “a light to lighten 
the Gentiles,” it is necessary that the liturgy as well as 
the sermon should be in English. 

It is also essential, as Mr. Simon points out, that the 
services should be conducted and the sermons should be 
preached by Jewish ministers who are still in closest 
alliance with the Synagogue. 

Among the advantages which seem to me the most 
important are :— 

1. The right fulfilment of the paramount obligation of 
Israel to be a blessing to the world at large by teaching 
them to know, to trust, and to love God; to teach them 
those spiritual conceptions of God which are the special 
inheritance of Jews, and which, for various reasons, are not 
held in their purity by the mass of Christians. 

2. It will be a great advantage to attract, if possible, 
the thousands and tens of thousands who have become 
alienated from the Christian creeds. 

3. It will be an unspeakable benefit to the Jews them- 
selves, who have been so long forcibly prevented from all 
missionary effort, and in consequence have lost sight of 
the divine purpose for which they have been marveliously 
preserved, and now only recently have been emancipated 
in this country and in America. It will also, it is hoped, 
rouse a number of worldly, self-indulgent Jews (whom ease 
and prosperity have made unmindful of God) to a sense of 
their obligations and the intense value of true religion. 
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But all will depend on how the mission work of the Jews 
is done. And how it will be done must depend on the 
principles solemnly adopted at the outset and steadfastly 
maintained. 

And here I feel bound to utter a caution which possibly 
may not present itself to other minds as so important as 
it seems to me. The Jews must not be tempted, by any 
hopes of winning adherents, into any compromise what- 
ever ; still less into the shadow of a shade of pandering to 
the popular idolatry and false sentiment about Christ. 

“Ye are God’s witnesses,” and if you do not know by 
your own instinct the unswerving fidelity to which you 
are called and pledged, learn it forthwith of your own 
prophets, your Elijahs, your Isaiahs, your Jeremiahs, your 
Ezekiels, who never for one moment wavered in their 
faithfulness and courage. 

I cast no stones at individuals, but I do say that the 
cause of God, the one true God of Israel and of the universe, 
has been greatly hindered by those who, while professing 
monotheism, have preached a great deal more about Christ 
than about God, and have made the common mistake of 
raising a mortal fallible man like themselves into an 
object of unique and exclusive admiration. 

Beware! Do your duty, but prepare to suffer for it. 
You cannot give unto the Lord that which will cost you 
nothing. And if you undertake this noble mission for the 
God of Israel, all the while intending not to forgo the 
praise and favour of men, intending to trim your speech to 
suit the followers of other gods, your mission will be worse 
than a failure—it will be ingratitude and treachery to God 
himself. 

Cuar es Voysey. 


(20) 


WuiLeE I fully recognize the earnestness which prompts 
Mr. Oswald Simon’s proposal, I am bound to say that I see 
nothing to attract me in it. As a mere experiment in 
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spiritual activity, apart from any zeal for a particular 
religious system, it does not strike me as practical. The 
people to whom Mr. Simon desires to offer his diluted 
Judaism would be just as effectively appealed to by books 
and magazine articles as by the religious services he 
contemplates. As a form of Jewish missionary effort, the 
scheme strikes me as positively distasteful. It does not 
propose to make Jews, but only a sort of unattached 
proselytes, and its inevitable result would be a compromise 
which to every “loyal and whole-hearted” Jew would be 
profoundly mortifying. Thus, if only a selection is to be 
made from Jewish doctrines and the Jewish ritual, you 
cannot refuse to make a like selection from the doctrines 
and rituals of the Christian churches. If an idea eommon to 
Mr. Simon and to the straying sheep whom he has in his 
eye is better expressed in a Christian prayer, he could not 
exclude it from his service. Indeed, he admits as much 
when he proposes “a few selections from Hymns Ancient 
and Modern.” Has he considered what the resultant service 
would be like? I, for one, should not care to see ever 
so small a corner of the mantle of Judaism thrown over it. 
We must either propagate Judaism in its entirety or not 
at all. A compromise would not only prove as lifeless as 
Unitarianism, Voyseyism, and other struggling movements 
which lack the inspiration of a great historic sanction, but 
it would inevitably weaken the claims of Judaism upon 
its indigenous adherents. A mercantile cynic might say 
that it would be an attempt to realize the Mission of 
Judaism with a fifty per cent. reduction. 

But my chief objection to all Jewish missionary enter- 
prise outside the pale of Judaism is that it would be 
a waste of valuable energy—of energy, too, which has an 
immense amount of work to do at home. The ultimate 
aim of all religion is to influence conduct, and until it can 
be shown by domestic results that our own methods are 
infinitely more effective than those of other creeds, what 
chance can we have of winning proselytes? That they are 
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more reasonable, and that they have been more successful, 
no one would maintain more strongly than I; but we have 
a great deal yet to do in our present field of activity— 
in the way of bringing the Jewish ideals home to Jewish 
hearts—before we can go to the Gentile with an absolutely 
convincing message of salvation. Mr. Simon himself 
discusses the possibility of weak-kneed Jews joining his 
Jewish Theistic Church, and thinks that they might find 
in it a way back to orthodox Judaism. It would be a very 
roundabout way. My impression is, indeed, that it would 
prove a halfway house to Christianity pure and simple. 
Surely Mr. Simon would do better to concentrate his 
missionary zeal on these weak-kneed Jews—and Heaven 
knows they are numerous enough!—than to hunger after 
the souls of weak-kneed Christians, who have plenty of 
Simons of their own to look after them. 


LuciEN WOLF. 
(21) 


OrueR dreamers of the ghetto have preceded Mr. Oswald 
John Simon in the aspiration to preach a universal Judaism. 
He is, possibly, the first to assert that the question has come 
“within the range of practical politics.” His article in the 
Fortnightly is brilliantly written and sincerely felt. But 
from the point of view of “ practical politics,” his idea has 
perhaps missed the psychological moment. For, as he says, 
“scepticism and agnosticism are not permanent traits in the 
English character,’ and, it might be added, the European 
character. Consequently we are at this moment face to 
face with a Christological reaction, fed by disappointment 
at the failure of science to live up to the vulgar conception 
of its powers and promises. Nevertheless, as a wandering 
Jew who has seen the manners of Englishmen and English 
cities, and talked with British clergymen and British church- 
wardens, I am of opinion that the corrosive action of modern 
criticism has irretrievably sapped the ancient conception of 
the Christ, and that the spasm of neo-mysticism has no real 
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vitality. Of itself, despite inevitable temporary reactions, 
the Church is working towards a human conception of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and even though he be still deemed 
divine, it is by a modern transfiguration of the concept 
of divinity. To this gradual transformation in the con- 
cept of Christ, it is not easy to maintain that the Jews 
have contributed anything qud Jews. It is being wrought 
through the larger forces of the time. That the trans- 
formation will add immensely to the historic dignity 
of Judaism there can be no doubt. But had Judaism been 
only an historic memory, the transformation would have 
taken place just the same. What has Judaism then to say 
to the Christians of to-morrow or the sceptics of to-day ? 
Well, all depends upon what you mean by Judaism. And 
the particular conception of this many-sided complexity 
favoured by Mr. Simon does not appear to me to contain 
any elements not already in Christianity. If it is the 
Unity of God, the Christians will get to that of themselves 
by re-reading and depolarizing the New Testament, which 
will take its true place in the Bible of humanity. And as 
for the sceptics, they have as much chance of finding comfort 
and repose in a transfigured New Testament as in a trans- 
figured Old Testament. For note that Mr. Simon’s pretence 
of offering the wandering Christian an old and tried article 
is a piece of self-deception. His Old Testament is very 
different from that Old Testament which, inspired in every 
letter, moulded for so many centuries the thought and faith 
of Israel. ‘Our ideas of Deity expand,” he says. Well, 
but this is to accept evolution in religion. Mr. Simon 
really offers, not “an historic theism,” as he pretends, but 
an historically-evolving theism. And as the route of this 
evolution passed independently through Christianity, Chris- 
tians have as much right to claim the latest conception of 
God for Christianity as Jews have to claim it for Judaism, 
although it must be conceded to Mr. Simon that the 
terminus is on a main line from Hebraism while Christians 
have had to “ change.” 
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It seems to me that a vast deal of analysis is yet needed 
of all these words and conceptions in which we deal so 
glibly. Mr. Simon, for instance, offers seekers after God 
“an historic theism.” This is what they want, he assures 
us, and we are the proprietors thereof. To me there lurks 
in the phrase a deliciously subtle patronage of Deity. 
“We are the first monotheists.” As if God depended on 
our recognition! As if the modern searcher could not find 
him except by way of an ancient people to which he had 
cautiously and progressively revealed himself. Worship 
by all means, but for your own sake, not for God's sake. 
Infect others with your emotional conception of the cosmos 
if you have the genius to do so, but do not, in emulation of 
the Christian missionary, offer them those dead propositions 
called truths, which are spiritual veneers, and not spiritual 
realities. Iam sometimes tempted to exclaim that everything 
is true in religion except its truths. 

Mr. Simon, to recapitulate, plays at once with the old and 
the new conceptions of Judaism, offering in the guise of an 
ancient God a modern God with an ancient pedigree. For 
my part, I cannot think that it is fair to the Christians to 
offer them Christianized conceptions as superior Jewish ideas. 
“The mission of Judaism ” is either on specifically Jewish 
lines or on none at all. But as we Jews are just now 
unanimously disagreed as to what are specifically Jewish 
lines, and as we are in the very midst of a chaotic period 
of transition, it would almost seem better to wait a little 
longer—since we have possessed our souls in patience so 
long—so as to be quite sure what we have got to teach, 
before opening our class-rooms. 

I. ZANGWILL. 
) 


By the courtesy of the Editors I shall have in the April 
number an opportunity of reviewing some of the foregoing 
criticisms. O. J. Stmon. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARABIC 
LITERATURE OF THE JEWS. 


: 


In the year 1845, I thought to have already compiled 
the most important materials for an essay entitled Biblio- 
thecu judaeo-arabica, containing short biographical 
notes on the Jewish authors (their lives are, with but 
few exceptions, exhausted in a few lines), and a full 
account of the works, the MSS. (of which at that time 
scarcely one had appeared in print), the translations 
into Hebrew and other languages. I also prepared an 
alphabetical list of titles, partly extracted from Arabic 
sources, at that time not yet printed. I hoped to compose 
a small book which might be useful to those who had 
access to the treasures in Oxford and Paris; to visit 
Oxford myself I could not even dream of, and a journey 
to Paris was likewise out of the question. I was in search 
of a publisher, when Zunz and Lebrecht declined the in- 
vitation to write the article “Jiidische Literatur” in the 
great E’ncyclopaedie of Ersch und Gruber, and I was 
recommended for that purpose by Zunz, and accepted by 
the publisher, Brockhaus. This essay engrossed all my 
spare time till 1847, and the following year was not 
favourable to scientific writings that had no immediate 
interest for the public. Soon afterwards Munk began his 
valuable accounts of Arabic MSS. in Paris and Oxford, 
and in 1850 I was able to glance at the Bodleian MSS. 
with my own eyes ; but my special business was to register 
the printed Hebrew books, and the Catalogus was not 
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finished before 1860, when the state of my health prevented 
me from returning to Oxford. Since then I have taken 
notes of the numerous contributions to this branch of 
literature, but I have not been able to give its appropriate 
form to the accumulated matter. During the same period 
I was, however, compelled to prepare some general remarks 
and observations for a course of lectures in the Veitel 
Heine sche Lehranstalt, which were first delivered in 1861 
and repeated in 1864, 1866, 1869, 1872, and 1892. 

It is now my purpose to recast these lectures in the form 
of an English essay, and to prefix to it an examination of 
the Arabic names borne by the Jews. This may to some 
readers of this REVIEW appear a dry subject, but to others 
a necessary piece of preliminary knowledge, and I shall 
endeavour to show its importance by some striking 
examples. 

I venture to write in the English language, considering 
that in scientific matters the fault of offending the lin- 
guistic taste of the student by an inelegant style is more 
pardonable than offending the critical judgment by in- 
accuracy of thought, which is so imminent a danger in 
translations. 


1. The Names of the Jews. 


I do not intend to treat the subject of names in general, 
or even of the Jewish names in particular, in order to 
introduce the Arabic branch of our inquiry. We possess 
a monograph of the master, Zunz, composed in 1837 
(enlarged 1876, in the second volume of his works)', on 
the occasion of an intended order of the Prussian Govern- 
ment to restrict the Jews in the choice of names to such as 
were supposed to be distinctively Jewish, and which would 
mark—not to say stigmatize—the bearer, even in his 
absence, as the old yellow ‘“‘ wheel” on the garment did in his 


1 Few readers will know that in the first edition the word Diinkel. at the 
end of the short preface, is an alteration of the ‘‘Censur,” instead of 
‘¢ Misthaufen,” restored in the second edition. 


Q 
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presence. Zunz, with brilliant scholarship, demonstrated 
that through 2,000 years the Jews have not been limited in 
choosing their names from every country and all languages. 
He might have dwelt on the counterpart, the old Hebrew 
names adopted by pious Christians, not only in England 
and at the time of the Roundheads. Zunz restricted his 
researches to the individual or proper names of Jews and 
Jewesses ; he did not treat of family names, which, indeed, 
were not common among the Jews of old. Among these 
we have to distinguish the names derived from the father- 
land, or the residence of a man, or similar accidental 
designations, which his descendants preserved after his name, 
so that in some cases we are not sure whether we may 
apply such a name to each of them. For instance, the 
name x5) (medico—later on Medigo, del Medigo), which 
is to be found in the Italian family of ony (Mansueti, 
Mansi, Piatelli), one of the four families who claim to 
have resided in Italy from the remotest time, the other 
three being: pypr (del Vecchio), oman (de Pomis), and 
ore (dei Rossi). In France and in the north of Europe 
the family names of the Jews were an artificial and 
arbitrary product of laws and governmental orders after 
the French Revolution. There is no natural consequence, 
no internal evolution, and, so far, no historical importance 
in the investigation of this practical institution, though 
it served as a kind of emancipation, or nationalization, and 
replaced the antique form of designation “ X son of Y,” which 
is still perpetuated in the family names composed with son, 
whose prototype seems to have been the German civilizer 
Mendelssohn. This remark has not really been a 
digression. On the contrary, it leads me directly to ex- 
plain why I include in my essay on the Arabic names 
of the Jews all that class of designations which we find 
attached to the name of a perscn in superscriptions, ad- 
dresses, signatures, &c., in books, documents, letters, and 
inscriptions. We are obliged to do so, because all Arabic 
names are so very long and complicated that we must 
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premise a few short remarks about them, before we turn 
to the use made of them by Jews. 


2. Arabic Names of Persons. 


The Orientalists of Europe early felt the necessity of 
explaining the various Arabic names, and I shall briefly 
mention some articles which may be of service to those 
who want more detailed information than the statements 
that must suffice for this essay. But I shall not minutely 
report, or translate the titles or superscriptions of the 
respective papers. I shall content myself with giving the 
names of the authors and the place where their works are 
to be found, for they are almost all inserted in journals or 
collections of memoirs, though sometimes they were also 
printed separately. 

The first monograph known to me concerning the names 
of the Arabs is a German article of Prof. Kosegarten in the 
Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlundes, Vol. I, p. 297 ff., 
which I have quoted in my discourse, Die fremdsprach- 
lichen Elemente, &c. (Prag, 1845, p. 13), where also I 
promised this present article, published half a century 
after its first conception. 

Wiistenfeld thought it convenient and almost necessary 
to insert some remarks on Arabic names in the preface of 
his useful Geschichte der Arab. Aerzte (Gottingen, 1840, 
pp: X-Xv). 

The celebrated, but not very critical Orientalist, Joseph 
von Hammer (-Purgstall), wrote a paper, inserted in the 
year-book, Dus Morgenland (altes und neue ), published 
by Preiswerk, Basel, 1839, which I have not read myself 
but which is quoted in the Literaturbl. des Orients, 1840, 
p- 487. 

Another exhaustive essay by the same writer is inserted 
in the Papers (Abhandlungen) of the Imp. Acad. of Vienna, 
and was likewise published as a separate essay in 1852. 

Garcin de Tassy published in the Journal Asiat., 1854 
(also separately), his “ Mémoire sur les noms propres et les 
Q2 
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titres musulmans,” which does not confine itself strictly to 
the Arabic names in their proper sense, as the title implies. 
We may also point out the section of Biblical names, 
p- 435, which will form a special paragraph in the present 
essay. 

English scholars are represented by a paper of T. E. 
Colebrooke’s, “On the Proper Names of the Mohammedans,” 
inserted in the Journal of the Roy. Asiat. Soc. of Great 
Brit., New Series, Vol. XI, 1879, pp. 171-237; the author 
promises, at the end, a special chapter on female names, 
I do not know if he has fulfilled this undertaking. 

We may add an important Arabic work, the Lubb 
ul-Lubab, by Sujuti, published by Veth, with a supplement, 
Lugd. Bat., 1840-42. 

We proceed to enumerate the different parts of a full 
Arabic name without regard to the position which the 
various parts commonly occupy in relation to the other 
parts; indeed, the custom is not rigidly observed; but 
generally the surname (abu, ibn) precedes the proper name, 
which is followed by the pedigree, the patronymic, and so 
forth. 

1. Nomen propriuwm, Arab. nox (Hebr. ow), a simple 
name, like Ali, Omar, &c., or a composite name, as Abd 
Allah (=nay), given to the child. The store of these 
names has been enlarged by Islam, for instance, by using 
Biblical names, slightly altered. It is almost an offence 
to address any one by his proper name. 

2. Cognomen, a kind of Appellative, Arab. #3 (Hebr. 
22), which is originally a designation of a “relation” in 
its narrower sense of parentage or descent (Arab. A303, 
Hebr. pm). It is a composite name formed with one of the 
words: 138 (gen. ‘38, acc. xax) father, ox (Umm) mother, 
jax or j2 son (plur. 133, 133), na daughter (plur. nx23). The 
composite with abu is the designation most in use of 
a man who is father of a son, whose name follows the 
word abu; so, for instance, Muhammed is called Abu 
’]-Kasim, father of al-Kasim, with contraction of the article 
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al, which we shall consider later on. This Kunya (cogno- 
men) is preferentially taken from the name of the eldest 
son, at whose birth the father gets a name at once with 
the son. 

When this kind of appellation became common, it was 
necessary to introduce a surrogate for childless men. In 
the absence of historical documents, we may suggest that 
the first substitution was the name of a son which had 
served to form the cognomen of another man in the same 
family, or of a man renowned in some way, even in times 
past. This artificial compound of two names became by 
reiteration a stereotyped form. Similar combinations were 
formed by two Biblical names which occur in juxta- 
position in the Koran, whether they belong to father and 
son, or not, a circumstance that has not been recognized 
in all its consequences, as we shall see below. 

(4) Another kind, and very probably a later development 
of the primitive combination, is the composition of abu, 
not with a personal name, but with an abstract substantive, 
which in most instances designates a good, rarely (in satire) 
a bad quality. We might call this Kunya “ qualifying,” in 
contradistinction to the former, which would be “genea- 
logical,” or “historical.” The qualifying Kwnya was applied 
to childless people, not only in the lack of the genealogical 
appellation, but also as a mark of devotion, flattery, or 
blame. Von Hammer-Purgstall, in his History of the Arabic 
Literature (VII, 555), exhibits occasionally some specimens 
of this combination. I will give several of his examples, 
substituting an English translation of the Arabic word for 
his German, omitting the word “father (of),” (instead of 
abu'l we give the full article a/) and altering his orthography 
of the Arabic according to our system of transcription ; the 
succession of the names, being quite irrelevant, remains 
unaltered :—(abu) al-Maali, nobility (in Arab, a plural) ; 
al-Barakat, benedictions ; al-Fadhl, excellence; al-Fudhdil 
(plural), virtues ; al-Sa‘ada, beatitude (Hammer translates : 
Glauben, creed!); al-Karam, generosity; al-Makarim, 
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acts of generosity; al-Ma‘hasin, laudable qualities; al- 
Fakhr, glory. 

3. Patronymia, always an adjectivum relationis derived 
from the name of a country, province, town, &c., by a final 
i, and composed with the article al, for instance: al-Faresi, 
the Parsi; al-Bagdadi, native or resident of Bagdad. 

(b) By analogy with this rubric there are formed different 
designations of a class of men, surnamed from its chief, or 
founder, &c., for instance, the follower of a sect or party ; 
the most frequent names of this kind are derived from the 
four orthodox schools, like al-Hanbali (the school of ibn 
‘Hanbal), al-Sunni (the Sunnite). 

This kind of name is sometimes identical with a com- 
pound of ibn (son, or in some relation with somebody or 
something) and the original name of something, like the 
Hebrew ;2, but we do not enter into this more metaphori- 
cal branch of the subject, as it lies outside our special 
purpose. 

4. Titles, in the widest sense of the term, which are, 
however, not connected with the position or function of 
a man, but are simply marks of honour and respect, which 
were in later times of Islam frequently employed by the 
pious and loyal, and readily accepted and adopted by 
patrons, by the ambitious and the vain. The most common 
titles, which by and by sank to simple surnames, are 
composed with the word Din (law, religion) and Dawa 
(state), such as Nur al-Din (light of the religion), Schams 
al-Davla (sun of the state). We have mentioned these 
names, though they were not frequent with the Jews, who 


resisted the enticements of Islam. 


3. Arabic Names of the Jews. 


The method of a literary inquiry depends upon the 
point of view from which the investigation is to be made, 
and this again depends upon the object we are aiming at. 
If the names of the Jews were to be considered as an 
accessory study of the history of the Jews in the dominion 
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of Islam, the prominent feature of the inquisition would be 
an historical one. In this case we ought to inquire where 
and when the Jews first adopted Arabic names, what were 
their mctives in doing so, from whom they borrowed these 
names, and to what extent they made use of them ; whether 
the Arabic names entirely replaced and supplanted the 
Hebrew, how the first stock increased, or why it remained 
as it was. A complete solution of this problem requires an 
exhaustive study of the history and literature of the Arabs 
for that purpose, so far as it bears upon the question at 
issue—a task which I have not undertaken, and which 
probably nobody will undertake, at least not in the im- 
mediate future. 

There is a great impediment at the very first stage, viz. 
a gap in the history of old Israel (or Judah) and old 
“Ismael,” to use a name by which Arabia as well as Islam 
is designated in later Hebrew literature; our Orientalists 
are not unanimous, nor are any of their assertions 
authentic, with regard to the Jews in Arabia before 
Muhammed, as we shall soon see; for we cannot avoid 
taking into consideration that early Jewish Arabism, or 
Arabic Judaism, although our aim is the discussion of 
the names occurring in the Arabic literature of the Jews, 
which begins some time after Muhammed, if we except 
a few scattered lines of Jewish poets in Arabia, perhaps 
preserved only by oral tradition and written down by 
collectors of poetry some centuries after their composition 
or improvisation. We shall, therefore, abridge our few 
following remarks on the old names of Jews in Arabia, 
designed merely as a preliminary inquiry. The body of 
this paper is to be divided into two parts : 

I. General observations, forming the key and the criterion 
of an analysis of the respective names. 

II. An alphabetical list of a few hundreds of names, 
surnames, titles, &c., derived from the Arabic, which are 
to be found in numerous places, especially names of 
authors, copyists, owners of MSS., of persons occurring in 
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documents, in legal opinions, or decisions, &c.; men or 
women, individuals or families, of which we shall now and 
then point out the known members, everywhere quoting 
our sources, 


4. The Jews in Arabia. 


Of the first settlements of Jews in Arabia, we have 
scarcely any historical witness of full validity; legends, 
oral traditions penned down after centuries, combinations 
and conjectures of recent scholars, partly in direct contra- 
diction to one another, puzzle the student. We must at 
once remark, that the early history of the Jews in Arabia 
fails to distinguish between those of the north, connected 
with Judaea and its southern neighbours, Idumea, &c., and 
those of the south, partly allied with, or dependent upon, 
their transmarine neighbours in Africa, 

Amongst the Jews, Rapoport was the first to draw the 
attention of students, in a Hebrew article on the “ Free 
Jews” in Arabia, which Julius Fiirst, after his fashion, 
clothed in a German garb. 

Franz Delitzsch collected various notes about the history 
of the Christian church in Arabia; his first article, “Kirch- 
liches Chronikon des petraeischen Arabiens,” appeared in 
the Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Lutherische Theologie, &c. 
(1840), and an extract of the facts, which are of some 
importance for the history of the Jews in that country, 
was inserted without the name of the author (perhaps 
Fiirst) in the Literaturblatt des Orients, 1841, pp. 273 ff., 
295 ff. A few other short notes by Bodenheimer and the 
author of the present essay were inserted in the same 
Literaturblatt (1842, p. 784; 1843, p. 238). A popular article 
of Graetz without any reference to the sources, “ Die freien 
jiidischen Staémme und das jiidische Reich auf der ara- 
bischen Halbinsel vor Muhammed,” was inserted in the 
Jahrbuch fiir die jiidischen Gemeinden Preussens, pub- 
lished by the secretary, Ph. Wertheimer (Berlin, 5619, 
pp. 143-158). In 1847, Caussin de Perceval published his 
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Essai sur Vhistoire des Arabes, a work which exhausted 
the sources then known, but did not afford sufficient in- 
formation about the Jews (for instance, Vol. I, pp. 92, 121, 
143, 145, 242 [ef. p. 283], 264 [Waraka ben Naufil, perhaps 
ben Theophil, a Christian], 321). At the same time, Selig 
Cassel (not yet changed into “ Paulus”), in his article 
“Juden,” in the voluminous Encyclopaedie of Ersch und 
Gruber, which is, as I can attest, the fruit of a long and 
independent study—it was originally intended to be an 
article “Judensteuer,’ in the Jewish Encyclopaedia, as 
early as 1842, prepared by his brother David and by the 
author of the present paper—gave (p. 166) a short and 
general account of the state of the Arabian Jews before 
Muhammed; he mentions also (p. 194) a Chronicle of 
Said David Man‘sur of Tawila, near ‘Sana‘a, in Yemen, 
a work given by another Jew to the missionary Wolf. 
This chronicle, perhaps of a very recent date, and of ques- 
tionable value, seems to be unknown to our authors ; it is 
not mentioned in the erudite essay on the “ Literature of 
the Jews in Yemen,” in Vol. III of the JEwIsH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW (pp. 604-622)—which is itself a contribution to 
the spiritual history of those Jews, as well as Franz 
Delitzsch’s congratulatory essay, “Jiidisch-arabische Poesien 
aus vormuhammedanischer Zeit ” (reviewed in Hebr. Biblio- 
graphie, XIV, p. 28; N. Brill, Jahrbiicher, I, 189). Of 
course this part of Jewish history is not neglected in the 
general history of the Jews by Gritz (V, 80). The last 
monograph on our subject is the article of Dr. H. Hirsch- 
feld, “ Essai sur l’histoire des Juifs de Médine,” in the 
Revue des Etudes Juives, tom. VII (1883), p. 167 ff., tom. X 
(1885), p. 10. 

I have not been able to pursue the literature of 'inscrip- 
tions, brought from Arabia, which seem to offer some 
information about the Jews; we hear the traveller, Edward 
Glaser, speaking in his commenced sketches of the history 
and geography of Arabia (Miinchen, 1889, only 82 pp.; II, 
Berlin, 1890,a volume of more than 500 pages) of the treasures 
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brought tegether by him with great difficulty and danger. 
These are still to be published ; they promise to shed new 
light on the dark antiquity of Arabia, and particularly on 
the Jews and their influence on the complicated political 
events of that country (see pp. 17, 20, 46, 82; IL, 120, 123, 
361, 404 ff., the genealogical table in Gen. x. 22 is not 
of Jewish origin; p. 469, on the importance of the Jews in 
later times; p. 534, Dsu Nuwas, the Himyar genuine 
Jews). I am not competent to judge, whether, or how 
far, the digger overrates the treasure he believes himself to 
have discovered. But I think we should not place too 
much confidence in the opposite assertions of the critics, 
which are not quite free from prejudices, and especially 
with respect to a certain question which is of importance 
for our research. We are interested in knowing whether 
the oldest bearers of Arabic names were genuine Jews who 
gradually adopted these names, or whether the “Jews” in 
Arabia were originally Arabs who, in the course of time, 
adopted Jewish religious ideas and ceremonies, while re- 
maining in politica] and social respects Arabs as before. 

Here we must be on our guard against the logical error 
of a circulus vitiosus by assuming the Arabic names as 
a sufficient argument of the Arabic descent of Jews, and 
then explaining their occurrence by that very descent 
which we have proved by the names. The same is to be 
observed with respect to the occupations, the customs of 
the Jews in early Arabia, if we take account of the 
acknowledged faculty of the Jews to assimilate themselves 
easily to their neighbours in all matters, idolatry alone ex- 
cepted'. The balance of mere possibilities on both sides of 
the historical question is such as to preclude any deduction 
being drawn without historical evidence based upon au- 
thentic facts, and these are wanting; and we can easily 
conceive how vague sympathies or antipathies may lead 
the inquirer to decide unconsciously pro or contra. 


‘ A striking instance with respect to Greek names of Jews is given 
by Sayce in the Jew1sH QuarTERLY Review, vol. II, p. 405. 
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A way can always be found of demonstrating things in 
accordance with the recent theory of races ; and respecting 
Jews, Christian controversy has formed a certain type of 
Jewish character, which has been perpetuated in the drama, 
even against historical tradition, a striking example of 
which is Shylock. The man who asks the bond of flesh in 
a bargain must be the Jew, though, in the original tale, it 
is the Christian who wants the blood of the Jew !—just as 
the Jews must want the blood of children for the eastern 
ritual, where there is not the least trace of such a horrible 
usage, while the oldest accusation is aimed at the “ Lord’s 
Supper,” and the legend of the Graal as late as the 
seventh century narrates that the host had the taste of 
“young children’s flesh ”—the Jews of Arabia must be 
essentially the same as the Jews of barbarous Germany in 
the Middle Ages ; they must speak a gibberish Arabic, they 
must be cowards, &c., unlike the genuine Arabs; but they 
may participate in Arabic superstition like their brethren 
in Palestine?. We read in the sketches of Wellhausen 
(III, 162): “The Hebrews of old gave a part of their meal 
to the dead (Deut. xxvi. 14);” the reader who does not 
know the Pentateuch by heart may open it to see how 
easily an assertion can be based upon a simple quotation, 
which might as well be alleged to prove the contrary ! 

It would be worth while to examine more closely the 
assertions of that renowned critic respecting the Jews in 
Arabia; but we must confine ourselves to some striking 
quotations, the first of which touches our subject. We 
quote the words of Wellhausen (III, 198): “ Religidse 
Propaganda zu machen scheinen die Juden gar nicht 
bestrebt gewesen zu sein. Von einer Verbreitung des 

! About the type of the Jew in modern drama a very instructive 
“Conférence” of M. Abr. Dreyfuss has been published in the Revue des 
Etudes Juives of 1886, vol. XII (Actes et Conf., p. xlix ff.). 

* “The superstition is international, neither Arabic nor Jewish” | Well- 
hausen, Skizzen, III, 216); but the different superstitions have a native 


country, and it seems to me more just to name them by a patronymium 
than by a race. 
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Judenthums unter den Staémmen der Araber ist nicht die 
Rede.” After this remark, we were not a little struck 
by the following passage (IV, 13): “ Manche jiidischen 
Geschlechter waren arabischen Ursprungs; die Juden 
machten gern Proselyten; Samuel ben Adijja? war Gas- 
sanide, Kaab ben al-Aschraf, wenigstens von Vaters Seite, 
Tait,’ &c. In the first place then the Jews seem to make 
no propaganda whatever; of a propagation of Judaism 
among Arab tribes there is no question; in the second 
place, some Jewish families are of Arabic extraction, the 
Jews were inclined to proselytism; in the third place 
(vol. IV, p. 75), Wellhausen doubts whether a number 
of Aus and Khasradj worth mentioning adopted Judaism! 
Happily, no future Wellhausen could attribute these 
obvious contradictions to different authors and times, and 
we may learn to estimate how uncertain is the evidence 
of facts which admit such various conclusions, and to be 
on our guard against other assertions, which indeed require 
a special and unprejudiced study of the sources?, There 
is probably no Christian professor, or Orientalist, or theo- 
logical author more objective than Noeldecke. According 
to his opinion, the greater part of the Jews of Northern 
Arabia probably were the descendants of Arabic proselytes ; 
he does not give the reasons for this verdict, which is merely 
pronounced by the way (Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenl. 
Gesellschaft, vol. XLIX, 1895, p. 713), but he adds that he 
would scarcely believe, even if his conception of a doubtful 
passage should be wrong, that the Jews deserve the credit 
of cultivating dates. The defender of the Jews is here 
no other than Wellhausen, who says (III, 14): “In agricul- 
ture and horticulture, the Jews were the teachers of the 

' The poet, proverbially celebrated as a man of fidelity and heroism— 
he cannot be of Jewish extraction ! 

* How unseasonable is the sneering remark of Wellhausen (IV, 14): 
“Von Handwerken betrieben sie echt jiidisch die Goldschmiedekunst ;” did 
not Wellhausen know the essay of Fr. Delitzsch on Jewish handicraft at 
the time of Jesus (1879)? We leave to others his other remarks, 1.c., and 
III, 141, 201, 209; IV, 31, 61. 
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Arabs, &c., and as late as the time of Muhammed they 
seem to have been better furnished with tools and more 
zealous labourers than the Arabs of Medina.” 

We ought not to dismiss the question of the origin of the 
Arabian Jews without mentioning a peculiar feature of the 
Arabian system which is perhaps to be taken into fuller 
account than has been hitherto done, viz. the patronage 
or clientage which constitutes a peculiar relation between 
tribes, indigenous or immigrant; Hirschfeld (VII, 171) 
mentions some Arabic tribes under Jewish protection, 
a part of which adopted Judaism. 

We close these generalities with the suggestion of Well- 
hausen (III, 200, 210), that the Hebrew Biblical names, as 
Daoud, Suleiman, Isa1, seem to have been introduced by 
Christians, their form not arguing a Jewish mediation ; 
king Daoud already occurring as an armourer in heathen 
legends. Wellhausen does not say that these legends 
borrowed the Jewish king from Christian sources. 

If the origin of the Arabic names of the Jews is obscure, 
their disappearance is not simply explained by the exter- 
mination of the majority of the Jews in Arabia. The fact 
itself has not yet been established, as far as I know, and 
there may even remain some exception, to be found in 
Arabic sources unknown to me. The principal source of 
Jewish names in early Arabia is the biography of the 
Prophet by Ibn Hischam?; the largest enumeration of 
names (p. 351 of the text) has been transcribed by Hirsch- 
feld (l.c., X, 12), who adverts to the few names which may 
be considered as, or may be reduced to, Biblical or 
specifically Jewish names. I owe to Dr. Poznanski 
extracts of some other passages (pp. 13, 6524, 687, 
691-3) of Ibn Hischam, where Jewish names are reported. 





! This Arabic name of Jesus has been recently derived from wv; I have 
not found it among the Jewish names. 

2 He died the 13 Rabi II, 218 H. (Wiistenfeld, Die Geschichtsschreiber der 
Araber, p. 16, n. 48); his work has been edited by Wiistenfeld (1858-60), 
a German translation by G. Weil (1864). 
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We prefer to give the names in Hebrew characters. 
Hirschfeld claims a Biblical or Jewish origin for ~™y 
(=n), pxmp (the alteration shows an oral tradition), 
arxy and «six (also "y"%)=Elazar—we shall in later times 
find this interpretation of the initial 5x as the Arabic 
article, which is no essential part of the name and may be 
omitted—ynw, (also Sxinp, p. 692), perhaps nxn (=nrn», the 
form fdé‘il is not genuine Arabic, and might have been 
altered, we find later p27 and jx). I would admit a few 
more, as jNoy) (a foreign name in the Bible: it occurs also 
as a name of Christian princes)’, xoxa (also p. 691) 
reminds us of 9x3, or °53, in the Talmud, where it is distinctly 
said to be a name of non-Jews. One Phineas ben Bata, 
author of « work of uncertain description, is quoted, as the 
source of some particulars in old Hebrew history, in the 
Chronicles of Hamza al-Isfahani. This work was published 
by J. M. E. Gottwaldt in the original Arabic (1844), and 
I translated into German, with some notes, the passages 
respecting Hebrew history, in the Zeitschrift fiir die reli- 
gidsen Interessen des Judenthums, published by Z. Frankel, 
vol. II (1845), p. 271. This translation remained unknown 
to Gottwaldt, who published a Latin translation of the 
whole work in 1848. In a supplementary note (l.c., p. 447), 
I remarked that a teacher of Muhammed is called Phineas 
ben sry (=nyry ?), and that the authorship of Phineas ben 
Bata is not incontestable. We might as well point to an 
old Rabbi Phineas, ‘‘president of the Academy” (nay wx), 
whom Bacher (in Winter und Wiinsche, Die jiid. Lit., II, 
127) places about 750. 

We return from this little digression to the names in 
Hamza. oxdd Sallam, and obxp Salim, may be a variation 
of ody. Abd Allah (a translation of ayay, or Sxnay), the 
son of Salam, the learned renegade, who probably invented 
a part of his communications to the ignorant first followers 
of Muhammed, received his name by an order of the 


' This name is recurrent in the thirteenth century; a Jewish author of 
this name is referred to in Brill, Jahrbuch, IX, p. 82. 
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Prophet ; his Jewish name was j;*yn (Hu‘sein, is the ¥ here 
a substitute for p, as in pxnoa?). Nyy may be compared 
with bey; AyD is perhaps correct, =yv, =r'ye, an 
aphaeresis which we find in later times in Arabic as well 
as in the German “Schaje”!. jx" (p. 654) is probably 
derived from jx ;2; Ibn Jamin is mentioned by Hirschfeld 
(Jiidische Elemente im Koran, p. 25). The names wb, for 
»> (as regularly in later times), prxn (=p7nN), and oynan 
occur in an interesting pedigree (p. 13) from which we 
only extract the names, omitting the word “son” between 
each of them. p2p—yp'—ryo—1x 5—5 —oxiadx—pnan— 
“Ny — Ny — 7 8A — Dy — ry — nap (!) —INd— apy 
byxnpx, &e. The names “y (p. 351 “Wy j2 ONY is omitted 
by Hirschfeld after Srhas ben Kais; “ Adyy b. Zeid,” 
Hirschfeld, p. 12, 1. 1,) and ayy (father of the poet Samuel) 
are probably the same as the my and 5yny of the Bible. 

It remains a remarkable fact, that only a few names 
might be identified with, or derived from, old Hebrew 
names with sufficient probability, while we miss the most 
frequent in the Middle Ages, as Abraham, Moses, David, 
Solomon, Mordechai, which indeed are also missed among 
the great number of Talmudical authorities and of persons 
mentioned in the Talmud. 

On the other side, not only the names of the Jewish 
tribes vanish with their political existence, but also the 
proper names, such as Ka‘ab (ay>), which seems to have 
been popular—it is repeated in the passage quoted of 
Ibn Hischam—sank into permanent oblivion. 

These facts are strange, but they are not without 
analogy in Jewish history; we might well apply to them 
the trite proverb upon books, habent sua fatu—nomina. 


Moritz STEINSCHNEIDER. 
Berlin, June, 1896. 


1 I scarcely venture to combine with it wx, though it seems of Hebrew 
origin. 


(To be continued.) 
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UNITARIANISM AND JUDAISM IN THEIR 
RELATIONS TO EACH OTHER". 


Accorpina to Mr. Leslie Stephen, the author of the life 
of Miss Martineau in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
the Central Unitarian Association some sixty-seven years 
ago offered prizes for three essays intended to “convert” 
respectively the Roman Catholics, the Mohammedans, and 
the Jews. In the year 1896 an unconverted Jew has 
received the honourable invitation to address a body of 
Unitarian students of theology at their central training 
college in Oxford. The two contrasted facts illustrate 
a great change not merely in the mutual relation of 
Jew and Unitarian, but (since big movements have small 
issues as well as large ones) in the general relation of 
varying creeds and religions to each other. This change 
would, I think, be regarded by most of those here present 
as one of progress and enlightenment. 

In the days when Miss Martineau wrote the three prize 
essays, which, as Mr. Stephen concisely puts it, probably 
converted nobody, but brought her in forty-five guineas, 
people were wont to hold that one religion was wholly true, 
and any other religion was wholly false—at any rate, so 
far as it differed from their own. If Mohammed was an 
impostor and the Koran worthless, so much the better for 
Christianity. And Jews were at pains to prove that 
whatever was new in the Gospels was not true, and that 


1 An Address delivered to the students of Manchester College, Oxford, at 
the opening of the session, on October 20, 1896. 
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whatever was true was not new. Both Jews and Chris- 
tians were not sorry to pick what holes they could in the 
religious teaching of the founder of a rival faith. To-day 
the tendency is different. It is rather the imperfections of 
Mohammedanism than its excellences that would give 
pain to a liberal Christian of our own generation, and the 
elements in Mohammed’s character and life which point 
more clearly to imposture than to inspiration are those 
which give us the greater difficulty in our theistic ex- 
planations of the world and of its history. We would fain 
that there were as much goodness and truth as possible in 
all those creeds which have influenced, and influence still, 
the lives and actions of so many millions of our fellow- 
men. Seeing darkly and in part as we do, it is the good 
which tends to testify to us of God, by whatever name it 
calls itself, in whatever guise or pattern it may be found. 

Yet, though we are glad to mark and to discover elements 
of truth and goodness in alien creeds, we are none the less 
attached to our own. We are not less fervent believers 
in the reality of truth because we are more conscious of 
its infinite complexity. The love of our own religion is 
consonant with an appreciation of others. And a love 
which realizes imperfection in the beloved object may be 
more fruitful than a blind affection which, because it sees 
no weakness or blemish, can strive for no improvement 
and attempt no purification. 

It is in this spirit and temper that I would propose 
to-day to make a few rather disconnected and random 
observations on Unitarianism and Judaism in their rela- 
tions to each other. 

The friendly meeting of the Jew and the Unitarian may be 
taken to imply a sort of reconciliation between the’ present 
and the past. Judaism in some respects seems to be the 
very embodiment of conservatism in matters of religion, 
while your own faith seems to mark the ne plus ultra of 
liberal Christianity. But both may allow that the living 
roots of the present lie hidden in the past, while the 
VOL. IX. R 
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ultimate value of the past for the present lies in its 
influence over the future. We look backward in order to 
see more clearly what lies around us, to meet and mould 
more intelligently what lies ahead. Oxford seems an 
appropriate place in which to suggest thoughts like these. 

It is profitable for an individual to have points of contact 
with many different persons, and perhaps it is no less profit- 
able for one religious community to have several points of 
connexion with others. Unitarianism seems to be in that 
respect very favourably situated. And if it be true that 
the old Greek virtue of cwpocvvn, that untranslatable 
mixture of sanity, balance, self-control, and moderation, be 
still a desirable excellence in thought and practice, in social 
and political opinion as well as in religious belief, surely it is 
the virtue which you, students of Manchester College, should 
straightly aim at, and which your position and training 
should enable you to attain. Of all teachers and theo- 
logians, you might and should have a wide and calm and 
sympathetic outlook upon the world and its affairs. You 
of all men might most justifiably set yourselves as an ideal 
the character of Plato’s philosopher—of him “ who is ever 
longing after the whole of things, both divine and human,’ 
whose mind is truly comprehensive, “synoptic,” to use 
Plato's own significant word. Of all theological students, 
you should best be able to free yourselves from Baconian 
“idols” ; and this emancipation in one field should serve you 
in good stead when you come to the practical work of life, 
guarding you and setting you free from idols of party and 
politics, free even from the idol of freedom. 

Yours, I should imagine, is the only theological training 
college at which the inaugural address of the session might, 
with a certain degree of fitness, be entrusted one year to an 
orthodox Christian, the other—I am afraid I cannot make 
the antithesis perfect—to an unorthodox Jew. You have 
relations and points of connexion with Judaism on the one 
side, and with orthodox Christianity on the other. You 
are in a position of vantage to absorb the permanent 
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elements of truth and value lying at your right hand and 
at your left. 

For, looked at from one point of view, though you might 
yourselves deny it, you constitute a phase of Judaism; 
looked at from another, though many Christians deny it, 
you are a phase of Christianity. The paradox of the 
one assertion to some of yourselves is no greater than the 
paradox of the other to many beyond your pale. 

Clearly your relation to all forms of Christianity other 
than your own is of much nearer and greater importance 
than your relation to Judaism. But that which is of less 
importance need not therefore be of none. And if Judaism 
should ever move resolutely forward out of the ruts of 
mediaevalism, it may still constitute an allied spiritual 
force of value and interest to yourselves. In America this 
forward movement has already begun. 

That the Bible of the Jews ends with Malachi and not with 
Revelation may seem to form a gulf between them and you, 
over which no bridge can well be thrown. And this gulf 
may yawn wide in their eyes as well as yours. Again, the 
fact, if it be one, that the Jews as a body persistently ignore 
or misinterpret the mission and message of the greatest 
teacher of their race, may seem to put them out of court in 
the religious discussions of Europe and her colonies. The 
religious development of Judaism may seem to have been 
violently arrested 1900 years ago, so that it counts only as 
an interesting survival, but not as a living religious force, 
of danger as an enemy, of service as an ally. As to these 
views, a few words later on; but meanwhile, be the truth 
of them what it may, it is only fax that in your estimate of 
Judaism you should remember, as a starting-point for the 
formation of judgment, how it stood out and’ suffered 
for a doctrine to your belief in which your very name 
is a witness and a pledge. For that doctrine you, as well 
as we, have suffered in the past, and for that doctrine the 
greater number of the Jewish race is still suffering sore 
persecution from the hands of Holy and Orthodox Russia 
R2 
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even to this very day. That doctrine may be interpreted 
well or interpreted ill; it may even become a fetish of 
meagre value and little meaning. But taken at its best and 
fullest, with all its implications and corollaries, it surely 
constitutes a true bond of union between the Unitarian and 
the Jew. 

Even as students—and many of you will, I trust, not cease 
to be students when you leave Oxford—it might be well to 
take some account and form some estimate of Judaism in 
your appraisement of the world’s religions. Perhaps the 
best way to set about that is to go back to the beginnings, 
and to make a resolute effort at an historic and impartial 
appreciation of the era and the contemporaries of Christ. 
The work and the spirit of your distinguished Principal and 
Vice-Principal will be to you a guide and an example. It 
will, I think, then become clear to your minds that, what- 
ever other less valid or less adequate reasons there may have 
been, it was mainly because of the fundamental difference 
which separates you from orthodox Christianity that the 
Jews were soon separated for ever from the offshoot of their 
own faith. If this difference be a justification adequate for 
your own separateness, may we not reasonably believe that 
it was something more than prejudice or hardness of heart 
which maintained a separate Judaism even after all the 
labours of St. Paul? It is not possible to judge Judaism 
fairly until this simple proposition—that the Jews of the 
first century who remained Jews were neither knaves nor 
fools—has been either established or refuted. 

Indeed upon your acceptance or denial of this propo- 
sition will depend your estimate, not only of the Judaism 
of the past, but equally of the Judaism of the present. 
if the Jews, either intellectually or morally, were unjus- 
tified in giving Christianity the go-by 1800 years ago, 
they are clearly unjustified to-day. If, on the other hand, 
they were justified then, it does not follow that they are 
justified in maintaining their religious separateness now ; 
but the question, at any rate, is not prejudged and fore- 
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determined. It may even be that the good fruit of the old 
refusal is still only ripening for a harvest of the future. 
And one quite latter-day effect of the refusal, bearing issues 
of some little pith and moment for our common religious 
cause, may be a nearer and more sympathetic alliance 
between the Unitarian and the Jew. I am bound straight- 
way to confess that the attainment of such an alliance would 
in this country be prevented by us rather than by you. 
It is more likely that a Jew may receive an invitation 
to preach in a Unitarian chapel than that a Unitarian 
would be asked to preach in a Jewish synagogue, and also, 
supposing either invitation given, it would be easier for 


- the Unitarian to accept it than for the Jew. 


Speaking as a reformed, liberal, or unorthodox Jew, 
whichever adjective one may choose to adopt, I speak 
doubtless with prepossessions that other people might call 
prejudice. But in order to explain my meaning, I must at 
once make an important limitation, and avow my conviction 
that it is only a liberal or reformed Judaism with which 
modern Unitarianism can have any closer alliance or 
affinity ; just as, in my own belief, it is, in spite of any 
temporary obscuration, to reformed Judaism that the 
future of that religion belongs. For it is only reformed or 
liberal Judaism which, in my opinion (is it less dogmatic 
to insert the qualification or less egotistic to omit it ?), can 
exercise any influence upon the religious thought or practice 
of the civilized world. 

The truth is that the negative attitude of Unitarianism 
towards the dogma of the Incarnation has led in modern 
times to many developments, A Unitarianism which 
championed miracles while denying the divinity of Christ, 
or a Unitarianism which should not maintain the freest 
possible standpoint towards the “ Higher Criticism” both 
of the Old and of the New Testament, does not seem to 
your present leading divines consistent with itself. Hence 
it is that though modern Unitarianism may agree with 
orthodox Judaism in the denial of a central dogma of 
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orthodox Christianity, the two creeds are widely separated 
off from each other by the fact that the one, having 
nothing to fear from ethnology or criticism, can freely 
accept their results both in the pulpit and the class-room, 
while the other still clings to forms and dogmas, the 
foundations of which have been undermined. The two 
religions are therefore out of harmony with each other. It 
is only in a Judaism that is at one with “criticism ”’—using 
that word in its widest and fullest sense to include com- 
parative religion as well as biblical interpretation—that 
modern Unitarianism can feel much interest. Orthodox 
Judaism appeals to you, I take it, only so far as its capacity 
for martyrdom in the present and the past may show its 
capacity for development in the future. 

When I used the word “alliance,” I was primarily 
thinking of ourselves rather than of the world without, 
of an alliance for our own internal profit rather than for 
external issues. For looking in the first place to my own 
community only, I believe that we Jews have much to learn 
from you. We have to learn that the doctrine of the Unity 
has, if I might say so, somewhat different opposites and 
somewhat different implications to those of fifteen centuries 
ago. The Unity of God means more than that there is one 
God only. It means more than that there is, and has ever 
been, but a single divine self-consciousness. Take one of 
these additional meanings as an example. If the One 
God either is, or can be, subject to localized conditions 
of space, then to the modern mind he is still, in the 
highest sense of the word, not truly One. Therefore it is 
that with the modern Unitarian’s conception of the Unity 
of God, the literal truth of the story of the revelation 
at Sinai would be no less inconsistent than the literal truth 
of the story of the Transfiguration or of the Virgin Birth. 
Many Jews have still to realize not only that this is so, but 
why it is so. They are still rather too apt to interpret or 
to emphasize the great doctrine of the Unity in a numerical 
rather. than in a metaphysical sense, and perhaps their 
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conception of God has not yet shaken itself wholly free 
from the inadequacies of “ Deism.” But this limitation, 
when it exists, may have important issues. For our adult 
conception of God reacts not only upon our conception of 
the narratives of the Bible, but also upon our private and 
personal religious life. It is not, therefore, a mere questioa 
of philosophy. As we conceive God, so too may our 
relation to him in our soul’s life be coloured or determined. 
And as the child’s conception of a human Father sitting on 
a far and lofty throne, but with eyes and ears of wondrous 
keenness and interest to see and to know all things both 
small and great in heaven and on the earth—as this 
conception becomes dim and fades away, so is it urgently 
necessary that it should be replaced, ere it is yet too late, 
by another conception, more adequate and rational, but 
also admitting and sustaining a relation between man and 
God that shall be intimate, fervent, emotional. 

Then, secondly, Jews might join hands with Unitarians 
in a common determination, to the advantage of us both, 
to find out the truth, so far as it can still be found, about 
Jesus and the New Testament. Jesus is not necessarily 
the greatest and most original religious teacher whom the 
world has ever seen, merely because millions of persons 
have said and thought so. The large majority of the 
millions are clearly of small account. Even as regards 
the myriad saints and thinkers who have exalted Jesus to 
this position of primacy, there would have to be consider- 
able deductions made for custom, affection, and environ- 
ment, and a hundred influences beside. At the same time, 
this immense concurrence of qualified opinion demands 
from any one who ventures to oppose it the most careful 
and patient consideration. There may be better reason 
to suppose that the judgment of the enormous majority 
of the civilized world is wrong as regards the greatness of 
Jesus in religion than as regards the greatness of Shake- 
speare in poetry; but there is surely a good deal to be 
said for the argument, that even as a low opinion of 
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Shakespeare shows a feeble poetic faculty in the critic of 
poetry, so a low opinion of Jesus must show a feeble 
religious faculty in the critic of religion. 

Nevertheless, it must be confessed, on the other side, 
that most students of theology have begun the critical 
study of the New Testament with the conviction instilled 
into them from their childhood, that the teaching of Jesus 
was immaculate, and his life the noblest ever lived. As 
they bring this conviction with them to the facts, it is not 
surprising that these facts should appear to confirm it. It 
is a conviction which must strongly influence their inter- 
pretation, not only of the New Testament itself, but of 
all other Jewish literature. Now it seems to me that the 
liberal Jewish student and the liberal Unitarian student 
of to-day are in an excellent position of vantage from 
which to begin the effectual study of the origins of 
Christianity and the right appraisement of its Founder. 
Out of all sects and creeds, it is they who, with best 
chance of success, might make a strong effort to free their 
minds from all prepossession and prejudice, and to seek, 
in a right spirit of humility and independence, for the 
attainment of truth, Why I think that you and we 
(if I may for a moment join myself with my own sect) 
are best fitted for this great work is not, of course, 
because either of us are a bit cleverer or wiser than 
our fellows (if we think that, we shall probably arrive 
at crazy paradox instead of sober truth), but because the 
result, whatever it may be, makes presumably less differ- 
ence to us than to the students of either orthodox Judaism 
or orthodox Christianity. If an orthodox Jew should 
come to the conclusion that any part of the religious 
teaching of Jesus or of Paul was both new and true, that 
conclusion must, I should imagine, give a direct negative 
to a cardinal dogma of his faith. And, similarly, if an 
orthodox Christian should perceive any gaps, flaws, or 
inconsistencies in that teaching, or if the authenticity 
of any part of it seemed doubtful, such a perception 
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would operate injuriously upon his secure attachment to 
Christianity. But so far as I can see, it makes but very 
little difference to liberal Judaism what the exact measure 
of greatness and originality which Truth assigns to these 
two illustrious men may actually be. It is a question of 
profound interest, but liberal Judaism would remain at 
bottom the same, whatever the decision. And you Uni- 
tarians would not need to modify the fundamentals of your 
present faith, whether these hypothetic gaps, flaws, and in- 
consistencies exist or no, but, whatever the issue, you could, 
if I may so express myself, afford to abide by it. Neither 
Unitarian nor liberal Jew is so eager for the facts to point 
to one particular direction that, even after any amount of 
study, it is almost impossible for them to point to any 
other. As I said just now, neither is bound to bar by 
anticipation any other result than one. Therefore, as the 
land lies at present, no students better tempered and 
attuned for the elucidation of the great problem could 
easily be found. 

It were, indeed, much to be wished, both for the sake 
of knowledge and of religion, that there were more com- 
munion in study between Jew and Unitarian. It is one 
of my favourite day-dreams that the Jews should also 
erect and endow a theological training college at Oxford, 
fitted by the width and excellence of its teaching as well 
as by its outward appearance to rank with Manchester 
and Mansfield. I grieve to think that your men of wealth 
and power see the fundamental necessity of such a college, 
with adequate staff, endowment, and curriculum, more 
clearly and cogently than our own. Jewish students might 
attend, with infinite advantage to themselves, many of 
the lectures now given at Manchester; and at the same 
time it is possible that certain courses at a Jewish college, 
dealing with the inner side of what the Germans call 
Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, might be profitable for 
yourselves. In this way a few chosen scholars from either 
wing of the common Unitarian camp might be so trained 
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as thereafter to accomplish new and valuable work on that 
most important and most mysterious of all periods of 
human history—the hundred years that precede, and the 
hundred years that follow, the crucifixion of Christ. 

Then, in the third place, other reasons exist for a closer 
alliance between Unitarian and Jew than the desired 
attainment of fuller truth about the heroes of the New 
Testament. There are great forces and movements, both 
to the right and to the left, alike only in this, that they 
are antagonistic to ourselves. The reformed Jew and 
Unitarian are sometimes mocked for what critics are 
pleased to call the exiguous quantity of our faith. We 
have little to stand on, men say; our equilibrium is un- 
stable. We are full of objections to any excess of faith ; 
we are no less sensitive to any diminution from the little 
we still declare as valid. The poet’s words are quoted 
against us: 

Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and how far away! 


To us, whose central dogma is faith in a living God, 
it can never seem as if our faith were small, even though 
this dogma were the only one in all our creed. It is not 
in its smallness, but in its greatness, that its difficulty lies. 
Arithmetical expressions which seek to translate faith into 
pounds and ounces are not merely inaccurate, but mislead- 
ing. They may even mislead ourselves. But if we choose 
to employ such a popular figure for a moment—while 
recognizing its impropriety—we may admit that reformed 
Jews and Unitarians alike occupy a middle position, and 
are no less opposed to a dogmatic too little than to a dog- 
matic too much. The existence, then, of those antagonistic 
forces and movements, which we may roughly and readily 
denominate too little and too much, should tend to make us 
draw nearer together for the better sustainment of a common 
hope and cause. If each find something to learn from the 
other, there need be no loss of identity in the process. An 
alliance of this kind does not mean coalescence. 
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Speaking as guest to his hosts, it is perhaps more fitting 
that I should touch but lightly on those specific excellences 
of my own faith, the existence of which might make an 
alliance between us and you of no merely one-sided advan- 
tage. Yet liberal Judaism may fairly aver that it does 
possess certain distinctive merits and advantages of its 
own. It is, to begin with, not so much a breaking away 
or a protest as a development and a growth. Judaism, as 
my friend Mr. Simon has recently pointed out, is more 
concerned with assertion than with denial. To the out- 
sider Unitarianism seems to some extent to bear the defect 
of being in its essence rather negative than positive; it 
seems to need the existence of orthodox or Trinitarian 
Christianity as its foil. It lives by its very protest against 
that which it repudiates as false. The existence of the 
false appears necessary for its keen and effective acceptance 
of the true. Judaism, on the other hand, persistently 
affirms; it is no dissenting branch of any other religion, 
but, so far as its own positive teaching goes, independent of 
the existence of every other faith. It did not gain and it 
need not preserve its distinctiveness so much by emphasizing 
what it dissents from as by maintaining what it affirms. In 
its reformed or liberal phase it does not stand or fall 
by the criticism that may be passed on the date of any 
one book or on the teaching of any one man. It can 
largely modify its outward embodiment without losing its 
essential connexion with the parent stem. Whatever may 
happen to it in the more distant future, it may justly put 
forward its plea to take its place as a religion which is no 
longer out of court in the modern world because it has not 
absorbed the universalism of St. Paul. It is not too 
closely connected with the prevailing religion of civiliza- 
tion to become entangled or mixed up in it. It is the 
left wing of a body which is itself Unitarian, and therefore 
clearly and fully marked off from every faith which in 
that respect is other than its own. It can be, and it will 
be, slowly and naturally recruited from the less advanced 
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members of the parent stock, who can pass without social 
or other difficulty into its ranks. It may, perchance, be 
not too much to say that it will either gradually so shape 
itself as to be capable of receiving adherents from without, 
or that it will contribute important elements to that larger 
and more comprehensive faith in which both Unitarianism 
and liberal Judaism shall ultimately be harmonized and 
resolved. 

But we liberal Jews recognize with friendly admiration 
that you too have special excellences which deserve and 
demand your fealty and devotion. Your very relation 
to the dominant creed is an immense advantage so long 
as you are determined to remain true to your own par- 
ticular denomination. For there is much in a name: it 
separates and distinguishes on the one hand, it binds and 
holds together on the other. Though your religion has 
an Asiatic origin, it is completely Europeanized. Unlike 
Judaism, it is involved in no practical difficulties with the 
everyday life and organization of modern society. And 
above all, you have a real title to that freedom the name of 
which is inscribed above your doors. The history of religion, 
the critical investigation of sources and documents, the com- 
parison of creed with creed, and of dogma with dogma— 
to all these great studies of modern times you offer a wel- 
come sincere and untroubled, because you face their results 
with confidence and serenity. You have no hidden fear 
that your cause or your creed can suffer from the conquests 
of Truth. You have no secret skeleton in the cupboard. 
You need not say to criticism “thus far and no farther,” 
for your faith is not pervious to its knife. Your inward and 
outward religion, its teaching and its embodiment, are 
consistent and in harmony with each other. Such a 
religion as this should surely evoke and maintain the 
enthusiasm, the love, and the loyalty of its students and 
disciples. 

You who are training for its ministry can enter on and 
continue in your work with unchecked and unchequered 
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feelings of hope and devotion. Remember especially 
that it is a work intimately associated with religion. 
Upon Unitarian and reformed Jew alike there lies this 
common obligation, to prove that the supposed meagreness 
of their religious belief is in truth adequate for the 
highest religious life. We must not be so carried away 
_ by any other aspect of our creed or our environment as 
to lead us on to ignore or lay less stress on the religious 
life itself, apart from its connexions and combinations with 
other things more perceptible to our touch or visible to 
our eyes. There may even be a time to remember that 
democracy, or University settlements, or poetry, or biblical 
criticism, or freedom from superstition, or unconventionality, 
are none of them in themselves religion. We too must 
have our saints as well as the orthodox, and let us re- 
member— perhaps the modern reformed Jew needs to 
remember this more than yourselves—that no saint was 
ever satisfied to make Reason a perfect synonym for God. 
Our liberal forms of faith are on their trial: let us atterapt 
to prove their power. Without an infallible Church, 
without an infallible Book, without an infallible Law, let 
us ardently proclaim in word, and humbly seek to show 
forth in deed, that men may still live and work, realizing 
God’s presence, and loving him with all their heart, with 
all their soul, and with all their might. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
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ART IN THE SYNAGOGUE. 
I. 


THE LIONS UNDER THE ARK IN ASCOLI AND PESARO. 


THE fable of the hatred entertained by the Synagogue 
against all manner of art even in the middle ages and the 
new time should at last succumb to the evidence of facts, and 
of literary documents. The horror of plastic art gradually 
disappeared among Jews, along with the fear of idolatry, 
which was the most important motive of the Lawgiver. 
One would not consider Tertullian and Eusebius to have 
been barbarians on account of their deep-rooted aversion 
to art’; just as little may some Rabbinical utterances 
as to the removal of all likenesses from the synagogues 
be taken to denote an alleged aversion of the Jews 
to the world of the beautiful. In spite of the many in- 
terpretations attempted by commentators, the thirty-sixth 
canon of the Council of Elvira’, expressly prohibiting 
pictures being aftixed to the walls of the churches, cannot 
be explained away. But as in this case a local spirit of 
opposition to imagery, finding expression in this prohibi- 
tion, may be assumed, so the Rabbinical condemnation 
of art in the synagogue, pronounced in the Middle Ages, 
and occasionally being pronounced even at the present 
time, must not at once be considered as general, but should 
be judged of from local and individual points of view. 

As a matter of fact, both painting and sculpture were 
admitted into the synagogue. Representations of the 


' Cf. F. X. Kraus, Geschichte der christlichen Kunst, I, 161 sqq. 
? Ibid. 64 and Victor Schulze, Archaeologie der altchristlichen Kunst, 63. 
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human countenance were strictly prohibited and rigorously 
excluded everywhere ; but the representation of the animals 
seen by Ezekiel in his visions of the carriage of the Divine 
throne were prohibited only when given as a whole, as 
a living unity; but not singly, not even in sculptured work. 
The reason why their admission into the synagogues was 
not more general, must be found in the circumstance that 
the Church made large use of those figures for the purpose 
of symbolization'. Only one of those figures of the carriage 
of the throne, the lion, the ancient heraldic animal of Juda, 
has at all times been admitted in Jewish synagogues, even 
in full plastic representation, and was found on the vest- 
ments and utensils used during the service. 

For one of the most noteworthy evidences for this syna- 
gogal use of the lion as a symbol, which richly deserves to 
be preserved, we are indebted to the marginal notes made 
by Abraham Joseph Salomo Graziano to Joseph Karo’s 
Shulchan Aruch*. The copy of the Shulchan Aruch 
was printed in Hanau in 1627-8 in four octavo volumes, 
and is covered all over by written notes from the hand 
of this eminent collector of books. I have been long in 
possession of the book, but the small characters and the age 
of the MS. made the notes almost illegible, and they could 
not, therefore, be made use of. But by the purchase of 
Marco Mostara’s library a splendid copy of those valuable 
notes was placed in my hands, which rendered faithfully 
every word as it was written by Graziano, and which was 
evidently prepared with the assistance or under the direction 
of the author himself. 

It is in consequence of this chance which placed both 
the original and copy of Graziano’s marginal notes in my 
hands, that I am enabled, from the evidenee derived there- 
from, to give here the history of the shrine of lions in the 
Sephardic synagogue of Pesaro. 

1 Schulze, 1. ¢., 357 sqq. 


2 Cf. Mortara, NoxoR ‘OIN MID, VII, sv. (aw); Jona in Revue des 
Etudes Juives, IV, 113, n. 116. 
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This remarkable shrine, which served as a receptacle for 
the scrolls of. the Law in the synagogue at Pesaro, has 
a history of its own. For a long time in the first half of 
the sixteenth century, and perhaps earlier, it stood in the 
synagogue of Ascoli, in the province of Lamarca, in Italy. 
It was made of carved walnut, gilt, and rested on two 
crouching lions fully carved out of the same wood, which, 
with their mouths open to roar, and with their faithful 
imitation of the mane, gave a true representation of real life. 
Four steps led up to the doors of the ark, which they held 
on the right and the left. It was tacitly approved by the 
pious and learned men of the community, and was destined 
to share the exile of the Jewish congregation of Ascoli. 
A new pope ascended the throne, in whose territory 
Ascoli was situated, and who hasiened to make up for 
everything in the way of the persecution of the Jews that 
the mild rule of Pius IV had neglected to do. The fanatical 
spirit of Paul IV was again revived. The Bull of February 
26, 1569, decreed that all Jews of the ecclesiastical state 
should be driven from their homes, except those living 
in the cities of Rome and Ancona’. As in the days of 
Paul IV, it was Pesaro again which hospitably opened 
its gates for the miserable fugitives; the Dukes of Pesaro 
are therefore always called “the pious,” and their names 
mentioned with blessings, by the Jewish authors of Italy. 
The congregation of Ascoli determined to wander thither ; 
and, although obliged to tear themselves away from their 
old sanctuary, their synagogue, they took at least their 
valuable and artistic Ark of the Law with them to their 
new abode. The care of the precious shrine was entrusted 
to no less a person than Azriel Trabot, the son of the not 
less famous Jechiel Trabot of Macerata*. He was highly 


1 Graetz, History of the Jews, IX°, 372, n. 2. 

? Graziano, in a marginal note to mpm nowde, ed. Venice, f. 64a, which 
is in my possession, observes: 5’s1 wiv dete aw"'n'n) VOM paz an 
AID popd wove 9s aps wera oxmne WMD peat Sw pak m7 on RoR Ec 
‘3 wor no. 
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revered for his learning and piety, and his opinion was on 
all occasions solicited by all Italian Rabbis, and adopted 
as an oracle. Azriel, who was Graziano’s great-grandfather, 
was not destined to enjoy his new home for long. It may 
be that the shock, and the sufferings of the exile, hurried 
the old man into his grave; already on July 9 of the same 
year (1569) he was buried in the Jewish cemetery of 
Pesaro, mourned far and wide!. 

The Ark of the Law, which now had the additional 
associations of the new exile, and of the revered master 
who had carried it with him, was considered more precious 
than ever. It remained, a relic and curiosity, in use in 
the Sephardic synagogue of Pesaro. None objected to the 
lions, which, lifelike, crouched at its feet. A new genera- 
tion arose. Men like Elia Recanate?, Isaac Rafael b. Mose 
Ventura, Graziano’s teacher?, and Joab Finzi, a man of 
intense piety, who afterwards emigrated to the Holy Land, 
took over the inheritance of Azriel Trabot without uttering 
a doubt about the legal admissibility of the Ark. Abraham 
Joseph Salomo Graziano saw, when a child, the Ark still 
standing in its old place in the synagogue, and in use as 
heretofore, at a time when his uncles Jechiel Chanania and 
Sabbatai Rafael Chai, the sons of Samuel Mondclfo, the 
brothers of Graziano’s mother Patience*, belonged to the 
leaders of the congregation. It is true, after R. Sabbatai 
Mondolfo’s death, the Ark was, as Graziano heard when 
grown up, removed, and another larger and wider one put 
in its place ; but only for the reason that the old one was no 
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1 Tbid., f. 65 b, Graziano observes: ‘yo Sw wpt WPM pan nycen pn 
Tw SPro9 Pwea *NPON a maw we $’pet ers Seay TH’ «st "KN 
seen?’ %D bw 9 Nya? yd 2 wIaWD Seer “9 Sram a and79 2 Sap ow 
PONNT RYINND DT RTD NND OMNI TOM nyTM2 TY NMTw NOI 
Pas 22 239 WT wR wT MMH I—ewA APAND p’E w">w NowI 
won nen Vin a’n inden bw ‘x yoda Yn "et I eu TAM? TOM 
new non 379 ven Oya Ha pram aw arp $n wm OW AAW NEN 51 
DYdw ANI NN Yd MD “IO ‘DI oMYD ‘eI * Wh) ‘ts wT FoNAD ped Dv’ Dw. 

2 Zunz, Literaturgeschichte der synagogalen Poesie, 440. 

3 Mortara, I.c., 68. * Jona, l.c., 114, n. 2, 
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longer large enough to hold all the scrolls of the congrega. 
tion ; but the ancient relic had not been removed from any 
religious scruples. Even then it was not altogether put 
away, but was preserved in the women’s gallery of the 
Sephardic synagogue of Pesaro. 

In 1639 the legal responsa of R. Mose of Trani appeared 
in Venice, and in 1652 those of David Ibn Abi Zimra in 
Leghorn ; according to their decisions it was forbidden to 
have representations of lions in the synagogue. They came 
under the notice of Abraham Joseph Salomo Graziano, who 
thereupon felt moved, for the sake of his own tranquillity 
of mind, to undertake the justification of the view taken up 
by his forefathers, who had tolerated the Ark of the lions 
both in Ascoli and Pesaro. He and a learned friend of his 
from Modena!, the accomplished Isaac Levi b. Samuel Vali 
(died 1680), felt bound to prove that according to the 
unanimous opinion of the sources, as also of the authori- 
tative older decisions and codes, even the plastic repre- 
sentation of lions was undoubtedly permitted in the 
Synagogue; and that men like Azriel Trabot and his 
pious successors had sufficient grounds to allow the use 
of the Ark with its carved supports during service, without 
raising any objections. Besides, Graziano was of opinion 
that the lion, which, as the crest of the donor, had been 
placed on the top of the Ark of the synagogue of Candia’, 
and which was, for seven reasons, unconditionally con- 
demned by R. David Ibn Abi Zimra, as also the one alluded 
to by R. Mose of Trani, was objectionable on account of 
its position over the Ark, where it was conspicuous, and 
therefore attracted all eyes and hindered devotion. That 
representation could not by any means be compared with 
the lions of Pesaro, which were placed at the bottom of 
the Ark. 

Plastic representations of lions are found, for all that, 
conspicuously placed on the top of Arks in use in several 


1 Mortara, 1. ¢., 67. 
* Cf. R. Joseph Caro’s Resp. 521 npax, No. 65. 
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synagogues. An instance is known to me in the synagogue 
of the Moravian congregation of Tobitschau, where two 
crowned lions holding the imperial eagle were placed high 
above the carved Ark, the work of a Jewish artist of the 
beginning of the present century. We see thus that even 
at a period, and among people, of strict piety no objection 
was made against this plastic symbol in the synagogue. 
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IL. 


j SAMUEL ARCHEVOLTI ON PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE IN THE 
SYNAGOGUE. 


, The ancient prohibition against the imitation of figures 
must not be made responsible for the fact that synagogues 
were only in a very moderate measure adorned with the 
products of art. The conviction, that an idolatrous worship 
of the imitated subjects, by the people among whom the Jews 
lived, was out of the question, had long since diminished 
the aversion felt by the latter against such artistic work. 
It had long since been pronounced by the codificators and 
other Rabbis that only human figures. or groups in which 
the animal figures of Ezekiel’s vision of the carriage of the 
throne were combined, were to be banished unconditionally 
from the precincts of Jewish worship. All other ornaments, 
such as plants and animals, painted or sculptured, would 
have been admitted to the synagogues in an unlimited 
measure, were it not that other considerations opposed 
themselves to a profuse introduction of artistic representa- 
tions; such as the regard for the attention and devotion 
of the worshippers, whose senses would be captivated by 
the pictures or sculptures in the synagogue. The opponents 
of artistic representations in the synagogue made particular 
use of a responsum of Maimfini, who narrates of himself 
that he was in the habit of closing his eyes whenever he ~ 
happened, during prayer, to face a wall hung with textures 
bearing pictorial representations, for fear of his attention 
being diverted. This responsum was first referred to by 
Abudirhem, and taken notice of by R. Joseph Caro. 


In vain the circumstance was called to mind that a man 
like Ephraim b. Joseph, a disciple of R. Tam’, had been 
permitted to paint the walls of the synagogue with figures 


of animals, birds, and horses, in consideration of the fact that 
all fear of idolatrous worship by non-Jews was out of the 


1 Kohn, Mardochai b. Hillel, p. 115 ; Zunz, Zur Geschichte, p. 175 ¢. 
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question; and that his view had been established by all later 
authorities against that of Eliakim b. Joseph of Mayence, 
the father-in-law of Eliezer b. Nathan. Eliakim, who had 
arranged for the removal of the pictures of lions and ser- 
pents represented on stained glass in the windows of the 
synagogue of Cologne, did not stand alone in his opinion. 
Moses Or Sarua, when an old man, considered that the 
trees and birds, which he remembered seeing, as a boy, 
in the synagogue of Meissen’, should not have been 
there. R. Meir of Rothenburg had even prohibited the 
illustration of the manuscripts of the Machzor, lest the 
attention of the worshipper might be diverted®. Such 
authorities, together with Maimini’s opinion which had 
become a canon, had continually the effect of inducing 
scrupulous minds, on inquiry, to discountenance, or to 
straightway prohibit the adornment of the synagogues 
with pictures borrowed from nature, although it was known 
that they had been tolerated in all parts. 

This is also the reason that the rabbi of Padua, the 
grammarian and poet, Samuel Archevolti, who died in ex- 
treme old age in 1611, although versed in all branches of 
Italian culture, and fully acquainted with the arguments for 
allowing the practice, pronounced against it*. When asked 
whether it was allowed to paint the walls of a synagogue 
with plants, trees, and flowers, his decision was that it should 
not be done. It is true he saw that in his neighbourhood, 
namely, in the German synagogues of Venice, the practice 
was universally followed with the tacit consent of all Rab- 
binical authorities. But he thought that the usage had 
only been tolerated for about one generation, and that no 
judicious Rabbi would have given his consent if his opinion 
had been asked before these ornaments had been applied. 
In proof of this he points to the synagogues in the East, 


' Vid. yt VR, 4, 55 be (7 Hav Prp), Hag. Asheri to Aboda Zara, 43 b. 
* Tosafot, Joma, 54a. Cf. Ziemlich, Das Machsor von Niirnberg, p. 5, . 14. 
% Zunz, Synagogale Poesie, p. 358; Mortara, w5xor ‘2M Mn, p. 4. 

* The Responsum No. 6 in my MS. of his Responsa and Poems. 
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which had only bare, unadorned walls. It is true it was 
a universal habit to paint or artistically to adorn the Ark, 
or the place where it stood. This was prohibited nowhere, 
but could by no means imply a permission to allow pictures, 
because that spot was the place where the reader stood, who 
from the devotion and profound attention demanded by his 
office as representative of the congregation would not be 
liable to have his thoughts diverted, whereas a general 
painting of the walls with figures would so affect the 
worshippers. It would be idle to point to the example 
of such men as Rab, Samuel, and others, who did not even 
abstain from praying in the synagogue of Nehardea on 
account of a statue there, for these pious men, in their 
profound devotion, certainly closed their eyes when praying, 
so as not to look at the statue which was forced upon them 
by the government. 

Still less a proof was the fact that the ancient sanctuary 
contained artistic adornments of figures, because those 
figures, ordained and, as it were, inspired by divine bequest, 
would rather enhance devotion and elevation of thought than 
serve to divert it; and this could not be said of figures 
produced by profane art. The aversion to figures was rather 
so general in Israel that on the door of the sanctuary, 
according to Josephus, the seal of the king even, which 
contained an eagle, was broken down by the Pharisees. 

But Archevolti was sensible that mere literary grounds 
would not suffice. He, therefore, solves the knot by the au- 
thoritative dictum, that the prohibition of plastic adornments 
belonged to those things which would have to be invented 
if they did not exist already. Such external contrivances, 
calculated to affect the senses, like wall-paintings, were 
suitable in drinking-houses and in the theatres of come- 
dians, but not in a Jewish place of worship, so full of 
earnest dignity and solemn spirit. Why, by the application 
of such adornments, give a handle to evil-thinking persons 
for slandering the Jews, as if in Jewish worship a reminis- 
cence had been preserved’ of the worship of trees and plants? 
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Who knows whether it was not a preference for such un- 
necessary and prohibited plastic ornamentation on the walls 
of a synagogue of antiquity, which gave rise to Apion’s 
astounding accusation that the Jews worshipped an ass’s 
head? Here it was just the extensive and universal spread 
of art in the surroundings in which Archevolti lived which 
was accountable for Archevolti’s hostility to plastic repre- 
sentations. He saw that the application of pictures as 
wall-ornaments in his home, where art flourished, was 
something so common that their trivialities seemed to 
exclude their use a prior? from such holy places as houses 
of worship. 

In spite of his conviction, he did not wish to give his 
prohibition binding power, before a number of Rabbis of 
recognized authority would have agreed therewith. But 
although his opinion obtained the consent of the Rabbinical 
court of justice of Safed, in which Mose Alsheich and Jacob 
Berab the younger had a vote, yet this brief declaration 
of consent sounds moderate enough; because it clearly 
intimated, that only fresh applications of such ornaments 
should be prohibited, but that they should be permitted to 
remain in places where they existed already. 


D. KAUFMANN. 
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THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THE TREATISE ON ETERNAL BLISS 
ATTRIBUTED TO MOSES MAIMUNI 


(Anbyt7 p75). 


Amone the writings of Maim{ni, the study of which was 
particularly recommended by Joseph Salomo del Medigo 
in his letter to the Karaite Serach b. Nathan (1623), there 
is also named “the Chapters on Salvation”'. This treatise 
was already quoted, in the middle of the fourteenth century, 
by Joseph b. Eleazar, the super-commentator of Ibn Ezra, as 
“a short essay” by Maimfini (73nw “yp wx»), and towards 
the end of the same century, Don Benveniste b. Labi quotes 
it under the title of nnbynn n-ux?. The treatise was printed 
for the first time in 1567 as appendix to a dictionary of 
terms, composed by Menachem b. Abraham of Perpignan, 
a work which was meant to serve as an aid in reading the 
More Nebuchim, and there it bore the title of andyna ppp. 
Mordechai Tama embodied it in the collection of Maimini’s 
responsa edited by him ‘*. 

The Arabic original of the “two chapters on Bliss” has 


1 Vid. Geiger, Melo Chofnaim, Hebr. part, p. 18 739m mwonN wi"n).... 
arbyns pas) yrs aw. German part, pp. 24 and 73. 

2 Vid. Steinschneider, Die Hebréischen Ubersetzungen des Mittelalters, p. 437. 

3 ornn ‘bp, entitled also ‘py 420, Salonica, 1567. Vid. Steinschneider, 
Catal. Bodl., cols. 1719 and 1917. 

* sym owe nw, Amst. 1765. The 9’ 02mm) mnbynm Mw are placed 
between nos. 155 and 156, and thus separate the responsa of the collection 
that are not from Maimini, from those of Maimani. In the Lichtenberg 
collection of Maimiani’s letters and smaller works (02’o17 m2wn yp, 
Leipzig, 1859), the nbz ’p are to be found in the second volume, pp. 32-34. 
In the following I quote from this edition, with indication of column 


and line. 
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been preserved in a Code in the National Library at Paris’. 
In that code, after the original of Maimdini’s response printed 
in Wn Wp, under No. 152, follows directly the original of 
these chapters with the mutilated heading: axn> yo dyp nby?. 
After the word axn> a word is missing, which gave the real 
title of the essay, without doubt the word Anxyobs ®. The 
complete title of the little treatise was therefore: axn3 
#nxyods. But perhaps it was called ftxyods Abxo1, of which 
the above-mentioned Hebrew title anbynn nx is a transla- 
tion. The second chapter has the heading xx yay (= 
pip) +. By the word aby, in the heading of the first chapter, 
the whole is vindicated to the author of the preceding 
response, i.e. to Maimini. A later hand inserted in the 
small blank space between the response and the chapters 
on Salvation, the following words, as a heading to the latter 
essay: ymawn daa warn say 2 91 nan”and anbyn(n) pp 
972p “D “WIN AND NaI wp 53. 

The beginning of the first chapter, quite identical in the 
Arabic original and the translation, shows that it has not 


been completely preserved. For it is evident that this 
beginning was severed from the midst of a larger phrase °. 
But besides this, other passages of the text before us also 
refer to matter previously dealt with®, contained perhaps 


1 Vid. Catalogues des Manuscrits hébreux et samaritains de la Bibliothéque 
Impériale (Paris, 1866), p. 116, no. 719. 

? For this item of information, as well as the one used in the following 
remarks, about the Arabic original of the mmbynm ‘ec, I am indebted to the 
kindness of Prof. Mayer Lambert of Paris. 

3 Cf. Maimini’s Guide, III, 23, p. 48 b of the Arabic original (ed. Munk): 
App yprhe Fnxrody, which is translated by Ibn Tibbon by manxn vnbsnn. 

* In the edition : ‘1 px. 

5 The address at the beginning: »wrn Yndnz is missing in the original. 
The first sentence read in the translation: 1209 19122) J2) J212 WR DN 
DYIw SPI NBT) ODOT OVEN WArIw MW TP war ow. In the Arabic 
original : *) pirncnde pyxd pea ND 7 PRP OVI MY NPINEN dp REX NIN OY 
pros Ap. We see that in the Hebrew translation three words have 
become corrupted so as to spoil the sense. Instead of wri oe, read 
ven? ; and instead of own, read ony. The clouds of sensuality are 
meant, which interfere with the true knowledge of God. 

* Vid. the beginning of the second chapter : TaD Ow 72 Pron Ww 
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in a first chapter now lost. This explains also, why our 
treatise has not, at its beginning, some sort of indication 
of the subject with which it is going to deal!. Such in- 
dication must have been contained in the Jost first chapter. 

The treatise in its present form represents itself as an 
esoteric teaching to the disciple to whom it is directed *. 
At the end of the very diffuse allegorical interpretation 
of Ps. xlv, the author, pointing out Prov. xxvi. 8, exhorts 
his reader not to spread his interpretation among the 
public, but rather to belong to those to whom Isaiah’s 
words (xxiii. 18) could be applied*. In another apostrophe, 
with which he interrupts the interpretation of the said Psalm, 
the author declares that he meant his present treatise to 
serve as “the conclusion of the More, since it comprised 
everything that the larger work contained in respect to its 
aim and to its end*.” With this, our treatise designates 


MNNNT TMs ODOT McD Pp mwav. And at the end of the same 
chapter: Mp272 MIC NvpwyD MII OMIN OMNI OND 7) ‘NEIP 129) 
m7 oanbyan. But in our text this information about the opinions of 
the philosophers on eternal beatitude are missing. They must therefore 
have been contained in the lost chapter. Vid. also p. 32 b, 1. 29 NDIPAW 1D 
(on Prov. xxx. 22), and p. 34d, 1. 15 we2 7) OW 29) (on Isa. xl. 6, 8); 
the explanations alluded to are not to be found in the present text. 

1 The end of the second chapter (vid. the preceding note) gives an 
accurate description of the subject : Prophetic (Biblical) and Rabbinical 
statements on the attainment of eternal beatitude, and the philosophical 
opinions agreeing with them. 

2 The apostrophe is addressed to ‘me (32 b, 24; ibid. 32 ; 32d, 36; 34a, 
14); once }*r0n ‘TR (34a.14). On the latter mode of addressing, vid. 
e.g. in Maimini’s Techijat Hammetim (Kobez, II, 9 a at the bottom). 

3 At the end of the first chapter: AIT DON SER MIND DENN Nh 
Na Poerw 9 3 WN D-II PCD pM 7D AI JAN Ws) OMY WNW DD TAM 
mrp mm ‘a med rawr oy Tox D0 APA) FO1pO Ada AI ANT D ONIN dna 
pry mcon nrawd nox. The explanation given here of Prov. xxvi. 8 is 
based on Saadiah (ed. Derenbourg-Lambert, p. 154). The application of 
Isa. xxiii. 18 is based on the interpretation of this verse in Pesachim, 119a. 
Maimini, in the preface to the third part of the More, makes use of the 
same verse and its Talmudical interpretation. 

* Col. 32d, 1. 36 sqq.: °69 parm Mm vox Jwow AD MoI Oe NN AM TIN TOM 
1D) wana MW Sow AD 573 PY MOT om ynow ww. In the Arabic 
original, the passage reads : 2:Do8 RIT 72 PANN NO OND OR SN PEND Fn 
ROTNTD NARA AMINSN Nod. NIM Abed AOnad nbd mkb. Thus, in the 
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itself as a homogeneous appendix to the “ Guide,” the last 
object of which was to teach how eternal salvation was to 
be obtained by the true knowledge of God. Maimfini had, 
according to this, composed this treatise on Salvation as 
a complement to the “Guide,” perhaps for his beloved 
disciple Joseph b. Jehuda, to whom he had also dedicated 
the “Guide’”’?. In that case, we must suppose that the 
treatise, meant to convey only esoterical teaching, remained 
unknown in larger circles, and therefore emerged only in 
the fourteenth century again. 

The mere testimony of the treatise itself would certainly 
not suffice to vindicate it as Maimfini’s work, if the contents 
would compel us, for valid reasons, to number it among the 
spurious writings which were made under Maimfni’s name. 
As a matter of fact, the opinion that the anbynn ’p cannot 
possibly have had Maim{ni for their author, is at present 
generally adopted*. Steinschneider only, who already on 
a former occasion enumerated the treatise among Mai- 
mini’s genuine writings*, has not been convinced by 
the grounds against its genuineness, and, in his latest 
work‘, he expresses himself about it in the following terms : 
“The mystical shadow which overspreads this rather theo- 
logical and frequently rhetorical exposition, is not in direct 
contradiction with the spirit of Maimonides. There is 
nothing in it to prove a forgery.” Such a judgment is 
of sufficient force to shake the belief in the spuriousness 
of our treatise. An analysis of the little book, such as 
original, Maimani’s principal work is not cited by name, but only indicated 
as *bxpodx. But the translator rendered this correctly with myn, for 
Aoxpode (= N07) is as much a denomination of the More, as ym is of 
Maimini’s Mishne Torah. The latter himself calls his principal philo- 
sophical work in the preface, and everywhere else, “*x7n5x 717 (m4 ox). 


1 This is Rapoport’s opinion. Vid. Steinschneider, article ‘‘ Joseph 
Ibn Aknin,” in the Allgemeine Encyclopaedie, sect. 2, vol. XXXI, p. 47, 





note Ir. 

2 Vid. Gritz, History of the Jews, VIL*, 461; A. Schmiedl, Studien tiber 
jidische Religionsphilosophie, p. 233. 

3 In the catalogue of the Bodleian Library, l.c. 

* Die Hebr. Ubersetzungen des Mittelalters, p. 437. 
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I propose giving in the following remarks, will contribute 
towards preparing a sure judgment as to the possibility of 
Maimini’s authorship; proving as it does the Maiminic 
character of the greater part of the contents of the treatise 
on Bliss, by a comparison of authentic utterances of Mai- 
miini. For the purpose of giving a better survey, I divide 
the whole into separate chapters according to the subjects 
dwelt on. I confine myself to essential points, and cannot 
deal with all particulars of the text, if it were only for this 
reason, that a minute understanding and eventual corrections 
can only be expected from a consideration of the Arabic 
original. 


1. Allegory of the Sanctuary, especially of the Candlestick. 
Perfecting the spirit. 


(Col. 32 a, b.) 


The heart resembles the ark in which the tablets of the 
law were kept, as the law is fostered in the heart, and is 
inscribed in the tablets of the heart’. The “pure candle- 
stick” is the soul, the “lamp of the Eternal” in man 


* Col. 32a, Il. 17-19 (instead of 725 j2w2 read 725 bv, in the Arabic 
original J2°p 572). This passage is preceded by an allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the two cherubim, which covered the ark with their wings. But 
the text of this passage is rather eorrupt, so that it is impossible to under- 
stand what significance was ascribed to the cherubim. We adduce some 
points. Both wings of the lungs cover the heart, just as both wings of 
the cherubim covered the ark (cf. on this the apocryphal letter of Maimini 
to his son, Kobez, II, 39d: ma Sworn 420 aby orp2> -oW OVINIA YM yWIwNI) 
mai). That which moves and vivifies the heart, is, physically, the 
breath, mm; spiritually, the breath of God, likewise expressed by the 
word m. A remark follows about the homonym mn, agreeing with 
More, I, 40. In the Arabic original the passage reads thus: Pino p> ‘cy 
pnd OED WHE OINIT YM AHP TO om kAD EN ONIN OM 72 70 
ROD Finds DER TIN oN aeDdI7 OVNI FONT YAP mb aNd RD RIN 
Nw Spd mvs wm Drow roe Abe Fide NOD pO NNDWI AN aphex Aen 
my Tabs apo Aaen ma vost NAT PRD NIN Ai ATM? KIM OD? AME? RIM 
WPT AN Nowl NIN Pray NIIp AN) []230 PF JR. ANd may AND KIND NIT WIND 
TPNeMde Dodo -y NANA OPH DIN AM Ww RIM Nw pro pox NIT p 
Ap prdxa JAMA NOM ANT pI NNN. 
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(Prov. xx. 27)'. Devote thyself especially to the service 
of that candlestick. Its “seven lamps” are the five senses 
together with the two powers of the soul, thought and 
imagination *, they must be all turned towards the candle- 
stick (Num. viii. 2). Then thy house will be lit up by 
divine light *, and “thy lamp will not be extinguished in 
the night” (Prov. xxxi. 18)*. But thou destroyest thy 
house and wrappest it in darkness when thou sufferest 
thyself to be drawn by thy daily affairs from the service of 
the Most Holy®. The soul, that has learned to know God, 
becomes itself the “holy spirit,” v. Ps. li. 13. It is in 
this sense that the words were said, 2 Sam. xxiii. 2: 
92:73 ‘n mn “the spirit of the Eternal spoke in me”; the 
intelligent soul itself is the angel, the organ of divine 
revelation®. The soul, having become perfect in this way, 





1 This is accompanied by the remark (1. 33): DYD) D'TdX WD TWIP OTD 
WH NID FI AN AVF MN MNT ods Ode OYE. ODN Mow). There are 
eight Biblical expressions denoting the soul, in as far as it shows itself 
worthy of life after death. Maimini, in the More, explains in this sense 
the expressions we) (I, 41), coz and nn (I, 1), mm (I, 40), which latter is 
here differentiated into two expressions, on the ground of Ps, exliii. 10 
and Ps. li. 14 (vid. also Mishne Torah, Yesode Torah, 4, 8). o'm5x 12 is the 
same as ‘7 93 in Prov. xx. 27, and Ww now in Job xxxviii. 8 is thought of in 
the expression o'75x now. The meaning of “soul” was not included by 
Maimini among the meanings of 122 in More, I, 64. See on this, Abul- 
walid’s Dictionary, art. 129, end. 

? On the functions of these two forces ("m1M™M 13707 M9) in Maimini’s 
doctrine of prophecy, vid. More, II, 36, also ibid. I, 47. 

3 pyon7 one (1. 30). 0229 (= Ar. 255) means here “ divine,” vid. Munk’s 
remark to More, I, p. 12 of the French translation, note 1. Infra (col. 32d, 
1. 39) Dv229 Op, ‘‘divine possessions,” are mentioned. In reference to 
px, vid. the expression sx, in More, III, 51, towards the end 
(p. 1294, 1. 10). 

* On Maimini’s allegorical interpretation of Prov. xxxi. 10-31, vid. 
More, III, 8. ! 

5 Col. 32 a, 1. 21, where, instead of nam, read nan. This agrees 
essentially with Maimini’s exposition in More, III, 51. Vid. especially, 
the following passage: ‘‘He who recognizes God and gives himself 
entirely up to this subject of his thoughts, is placed, as it were, in the 
clear light of the sun ; but he who allows himself to be diverted by his 
occupations, is, as it were, in the darkness of a cloudy day.” 

° Infra, in the allegory of Ps. xlv, this idea is worked out. 


T2 
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unites, after its severance from the body, with its source’; 
“the spirit returns to God” (Kohel. xii. 7)*, But the soul 
that is polluted by sins (Lev. xviii. 3), and which is called 
mxcy mm (Zech. xiii. 2)%, is referred to in the words of 
Ps. Ixxviii. 39: aw xdy gon mnt. Such a soul cannot 
return to God. There it is said in Lev. xviii. 30: “ Ye 
shall not defile yourselves, for I am the Eternal, your 
God”; which means that I am pure, and therefore ye 
must be pure. And immediately after, Lev. xix. 2, it says 
in the same sense: “ Ye shall be holy, for I am holy °.” 
That which is indicated by the figure of the candlestick 
with its seven lamps, namely, that the five senses and the 
mental powers (thought and imagination) must be devoted 
to the perfecting of the soul and the service of God, 
the same is also expressed by the words of Isa. lvii. 16. 
We must understand the word nm here to mean the soul 
destined to immortality, the image of God, and the word 
miow? the senses and powers of the soul assigned to the 
service of that soul®. But he who makes his soul sub- 
servient to the senses, is referred to by the words (Prov. 


2 posi maizma apa. Cf. Maimani'’s 17 wx», ed. Steinschneider, 
P. 15: Pea mas) andr bx avon AT eEMIw. 

? Vid. More, I, 40; Mishne Torah, Yesode Hattorah, 4, 9. 

3 axon mm is the contrast of wy mM. 

* Maimini, in More, I, 40, cites this passage from the Psalms, by the 
side of Gen. vii. 15, as an example of the meaning ‘‘ vital spirit,” for the 
word rm, i.e. the principle of animal life, bound up with the body and 
perishing with it. Cf. Maimini’s Techijat Hammetim, Kobez, II, to c. 

5 The opinion, to be found in More, III, 47 (ef. III, 33), about meow 
and 7w)77, denoting the non-compliance and compliance with the divine 
commandments, fully accords with this interpretation of these consecutive 
verses. 

* This ingenious interpretation of the verse of Isaiah, accords to some 
extent with Maimiuni’s exposition of the Talmudical passage (Chagiga, 12 b) 
MI OTMPe MAN Moen opr dw ynow2, in More, I, 70. Contrary to 
Saadiah and Ibn Ezra (vid. my essay: “ Die Bibelexegese der Jiidischen 
Religionsphilosophen des Mittelalters vor Maimtini,” p. 27, and Ibn Ezra’s 
Commentary to Koheleth, 3, 21), Maimani does not attribute to mmw) the 
meaning of the highest phase of the soul (the spirit), but the soul of life, 
bound up with the body, and perishing together with it. Vid. Mishne 
Torah, Yesode Hattorah, 4, 9; Teshuba, 8, 3. 
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Xxx. 22), that “the servant becomes the king,” and it is of 
him that David said (Ps. lxxxi. 12) “there shall be no 
strange god within thee”; i.e., according to the words of 
the sages, the evil inclination’. 


2. Ceremonial commandments and prayer. Ecstasy. 
(Col. 32 b, ¢.) 


Devote thyself to the service of God with thy external 
and internal senses*. For instance, on performing the 
commandment of blowing the Shofar at New Year, do 
it with all parts of thy body: be thy hands outstretched 
to take the Shofar, thy fingers shall hold it, thy ears hear, 
thy eyes be closed, thy other members tremble and shake. 
It is the same with the Tabernacle and the Lulab*. He 
who prays turns to God, standing on his feet, with joy in 
his heart, his hands outstretched, his organs of speech in 
action, trembling and shaking in all his members. 

(Then follows a lengthy exposition about the ecstatic 
condition, removed from the sensual world, into which 
fervent prayer can place the soul. Some of the traits 
recall the description in More, II, 41, at the beginning, of 
those conditions, into which the prophets are placed during 
their visions when awake. Particular emphasis is given to, 
and a minute description furnished, of the clairvoyance of 
the person in ecstasy, whose imagination knows no difference 
between past and future, who has knowledge of future 
events in the world, such as war, famine, pestilence, death, 


1 Vid. Sabbath, 105 b. On Maimani’s idea about the rin 12°, vid. 
More, III, 22. 

2 pam ward omc owe Pwd Na TN ww. Instead of, cry, read 
oma. On internal and external senses, vid. Kaufmann, Die Sinne, 
p. 46 sq. 

8 shom moon mer pp) (32¢, 1. 4). These words are followed by: 70» 
imnz. This seems to denote the remaining commandments. Cf. on the 
subject what Maimini says, in More, ITI, 52, on the objects of the various 
religious practices ; all of them are meant to promote the fear of God, and 
to be means to the perfection of the individual, 
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and life. He distinguishes friend from enemy, and nothing 
in the world is hidden from him. The soul, when in such 
a condition, is transferred into the world of intelligences 
(spirits)', and man belongs to the category of those beings 
who are described by the words: living, accomplished, 
intelligent 2.) 


3. Repentance. Isaiah vi. 
(Col. 32 ¢, d.) 


Once man has become conscious of the insufficiency of 
his religious position*, and understood that it precludes 
him from attaining eternal salvation, he is seized by the 
sensation of repentance‘, and he loudly and humbly con- 
fesses his guilt. Thus Isaiah did, saying (vi. 5): “ Woe unto 
me... for Iam aman of unclean lips.” For the prophet 
had suffered fear to make him negligent in the exhortation 
of his people, which guilt made him unworthy of the pro- 
phetic mission. But he repented, and in consequence of 
his repentance, the guilt was taken from him (ver. 7), 
therefore he could again enter upon the mission (ver. 8). 
Henceforth, when tortured by man, he suffered patiently 
(Isa. 1. 6)°. He became equal to the angels, who cause the 
knowledge of God to flow to each other®. Therefore he 


1 odown obra wrr szow i. Cf. from the beginning of our treatise 
p. 271, note 5) ov 207 dnp eyo); also col. 33 b, 1. 17 O22 OM OWA 
DYIwT. 

2 yon obo wn S92 wm. 

’ This is closely connected with the description of the ecstatic condition 
of him who has arrived at perfection. 

* On the significance of repentance for spiritual perfection, vid. More, 
III, 36, end. 

5 Cf. Rashi to Isa. 1.6; D. Kimchi to Isa. vi. 7. Maimini, in the 
Iggeret Teman (p. 50, ed. Holub; Kébez, II, 7b), finds in Isa. 1.6 an 
exhortation to Israel to bear patiently, in the exile, the outrages of their 
tormentors. 

65 by 9D PEW) ONYpN CAyp MP WR oNDI ADIN. This seems to be an 
allusion to the words of the text m 5x m N77), Isa. vi. 3, Which infra, quite 
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who has reached perfection, must also make others perfect, 
and must cause to flow from himself to them, that which 
had flowed to him from God. In this sense we must under- 
stand Prov. v. 16! and Isa. lviii. 11; and it is said of the 
spiritually perfect man, who is subject to the constant 
influence of the divine emanation, that “he is like the 
spring that does not cease, and like a stream that flows on 
vigorously *.” 


4. Allegorical interpretation of Psalm xlv. 
(Col. 32 d-33 b.) 


Ver. 2°. wm means really: to cause water to spring forth 
by means of digging; the word also means: the trickling 
of the water from the mountain; a sort of perspiration 


at the end, are applied to the praise of God by the angels, quite in 
accordance with Maimani’s view on Ps. xix. 2 (vid. More, II, 5, at the 
beginning ; Maamar Hajichud, p. 9sq.). The words of the text are taken 
here in the sense of the idea of emanation, of which then, immediately 
after, is said: snp bmpm Sow a yer [Pann bx) porn po dwonwan ner an 
DONT MIT VND HI PATNA AN AE 999 FM) Ow bp Dw TWwR NIT OR. 
This is quite in accordance with the view of Maimini ; vid. Mishne Torah, 
Yesode Hattorah, 2, 7 and 4, 6 (M. Hajichud, c. 1); also More, II, 6. 

1 This application of Prov. v. 16 is based on the agreement of the word 
of the text 121" with jp, the Arabic expression for emanation (Hebr. vew). 
Maimuni explains himself, in More, II, r2, this Arabic expression in this 
way, that emanation is like the source, into which the water flows from 
all parts, and which sheds itself on all sides. In the same passage he 
finds in the Biblical expressions for God: om on W7n (Jer. ii. 13), and 
orm 1p (Ps, xxxvi. 10), the idea of emanation. But it ought to be men- 
tioned, that in More, III, 54 (134 a) the verse in Prov. v. 17 is interpreted 
in this way, that the highest perfection attainable by man, namely, the 
intellectual perfection, ‘is only for him and for no other besides him.” 

2 Vid. Baraitha, Aboth, c. 6: 3723) pow IPRwW PYN? AeYD ANN YH YH pond 

ym) VuNAe. 171n 37 means here the profound knowledge of the contents 
of the Bible, the same that Maimitni is wont to call sn “no. 

’ The transition from the preceding piece to this is formed by a 
passage which is corrupted in many instances, but the sense of which 
is, on the whole, that the degree of perfection, of which mention was 
made in the preceding remarks is attainable by man only in the way 
allegorically indicated in Ps, xlv. 
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issuing from stone'. The motion of the lips when praying 
which is compared with the springing forth of water, is 
indicated by the word wm, v. Megilla 27 b: jwmp ‘wm 
mnnaw *. In the same sense, the meditation of the inquirer 
for wisdom is designated as “ digging” (Prov. ii. 4)°. But 
wr means also the motion of the lips without sounds and 
words, v. Chagiga, 3 a: 1nynnay jwmni*. The word wm in 
our verse is therefore a suitable expression for the inspira- 
tion, which affects man only in thought, and not in words 
and sounds °, 

Ver. 4 contains a summons to restrain the senses, so that 
they do not divert from spiritual perfection; 2) is, according 
to Aboth 4, 1, one who restrains his inclination. 


1 Col. 32d, 1.15: sym AYM AVE. OT Net 59 mp aa eT wr Tee °bd 
DOCH PO MANLY AY NT ND OAT PO Ov (read Om) 7. This is based upon 
Abulwalid’s explanation, art. wm, where the Hebrew verb wm is trans- 
lated by the Arabic va2x, and compared with the Arabic nz1. Abulwalid 
explained these two Arabic words thus:  pmdxi M2758 wR NNR TION OND’ 
S258 70 Jrdy pay Toxo Saibe po wy xo Nahe mne2 te. This interpretation, 
which was omitted by Ibn Tibbon in his translation (Owiw7‘c, in my 
edition, p. 478), is directly transferred by our author to the Hebrew 
word, wm. 

2 This also is taken literally from Abulwalid, 1. c. 

’ The author inserts here an interpretation of Prov. ii. 5, which verse 
he cites thus: xeon owNp men ‘7 ney pan iw. The verse, the changed 
form of which is evidently owing to Prov. xxx. 3, is explained thus: He 
who has attained the fear of God, which is the ultimate object of the 
Torah, will arrive at the knowledge that flows to him from the “ Holy 
Ones,” i.e. the angels (vid. Dan. viii. 13). That the fear of God is the 
ultimate object of the Torah, is expounded by Maimfni, More, III, 24. 

* This also is taken from Abulwalid. 

5 Cf. what Maimini, in his letter to Chasdai Hallevi (Kobez, II, 23d), 
says about the inspiration vouchsafed to Moses: arma np wan AD weEIw 
MIT IT NT ONT WIT PT bp Ayn APIO) MwA NuMA My AMM 
aT PR yy por vex pew mo muvoen. After the explanation of rm follows 
the exhortation, mentioned above, p. 272, n. 4, which concludes with 
the application made of Prov. xxxi. 2 and Ps. cxix. 102 (%w) to ‘the 
divine possessions” (vid. supra, p. 275, n. 3). Then the author takes 
up again the interpretation of the Psalm with the words yoxnn 5x ay0R) 
MD HID Ly wd WRXD Nowra pwr, and explains the word wo from 
the Arabic (after Abulwalid). 
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Ver. 5. 129 must be explained from 291, Deut. xxxiii. 261. 
As God directs the universe, the spheres, thus the thinking 
soul directs the little world, the body, by means of its 
likeness to God?. 

Ver. 6. Kill the evil inclination, the enemy of the good 
inclination (the intellect). 

Ver. 9 means the external, corporeal senses. 

Ver. 10. The “daughters of the king” are the forces of 
the thinking soul; on the side of the latter stands in atten- 
dance “to the right hand” the animal soul “in Ophir’s 
ornaments,” i.e. adorned with good actions, with self- 
restraint, and with the endeavour to acquire moral and 
intellectual excellences (virtues) *. 

Ver. 11. Here the animal soul of man is addressed, to 
divest itself from its animal nature and to subject itself 
to the intellect in humility and obedience. 

Ver. 12. The “king” is the intellect (dpy, 52v’). 

Ver. 13. "Ww na, “the daughter of the Rock,” is the 
thinking soul, which has its origin in the “Rock,” the 
primary cause, i.e. God*. ny “wy are the senses, and 
the forces of the soul, and the perishable aims of the 
man®, The sentence has the same meaning as Ps. 
XXxv. 10%, 

Ver. 14. “The daughter of the king is very glorious 


1 That which is said here in explanation of Deut. xxxiii. 26, accords 
completely with More, I, 70, at the beginning. 

? The passage ought in reality to run thus: $x no M317 WEI wr AD) 
(like Arab, 203) oat mm bp 41) no 137 by adn My WRX Mm) Mav 1 Wy Msy 
yop own winw. The idea of man as Microcosmus (v2¥ Doxy) was largely 
discussed by Maimini in More, I, 72. 

3 pam myn moron =Fproden Apolo Segede. Cf. More, ITI, 54, at 
the beginning ; Rosin, Die Ethik des Maimonides, p. 101. Sam. Ibn Tibbon 
has: ny.0n ‘pn, mT My. 

* Pointing to Deut. xxxii. 4, 18; Ex. xxxiii. 21. Cf. on this point More, 
I, 16. 

8 43m is here the same as what is called by Maimini, More, III, 51 
(126 a), 3275N WORX and—by a Talmudical expression—no>y1 "yn. 

* This verse is differently applied by Maimani in More, I, 64, towards 
the end. 
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within.” This means that the intelligent soul becomes 
perfect only when she withdraws from the external world’. 

Ver. 15. mywprd (ef. Ezek. xvi. 13) are those acquired 
excellences *, through which the soul “is being led to the 
king,” i.e. to God. The soul is worthy to go to God when 
she is completely purified, and her handmaids, i.e. the 
senses and all her powers, follow her and are subject to her 
dominion*. The soul, when thus purified, becomes from 
divine spirit, potentially, divine spirit in reality *; hence- 
forth she belongs to the saints, i.e. to the world of 
intelligences (spirits) °. 

Ver. 17. “In the place of thy fathers shall be thy children,” 
namely, when they make the virtues of the former, their 
own, whilst they beeome “lords over the world,” i.e. over 
the material world and the senses (vid. Gen. ix. 2)°®. 


5. BN (Isa. iv. 5), a symbol of the delights of eternal 
salvation. 


(Col. 33 b, e, d.) 


The second chapter commences with the proposition, 
that according to the views of the philosophers’, the 


} morenm popma ode ooox man wes nw de. Cf. with this More, 
III, 51, towards the end (129 a). 

2 miyvon=deebe. Cf. supra, p. 281, note 3. 

’ This is then further explained, and ver. 16 is referred to also. 

4 Syra ode mo paw) m2 O-dN MM porn xT mn. Cf. More, I, 70 (92 b): 
Soebea Seams wwe minds tra pINDOdN "oN. 

5 Vid. supra, p. 278, n. 1. 

® At the end of the Chapter, the exhortation, alluded to above, p. 272, 
note 3, follows, The author further emphasizes the importance of the 
allegorical interpretation of Psalm xlv, by saying that he had obtained it 
from “God’s divine table” (Gn aen vmbwn 15 pow mn). Similarly, Mai- 
mini, in his allegorical interpretation of the prologue of the book of Job, 
says that the ideas had come to him as it were through revelation, 
More, IIT, 22 (46a) ‘mx AIw NDR TIT) Noy FD Me. «Vid. my Essay : 
Die Bibelexegese Moses Maimini’s, p. 122, Nn. 4. 

7 Vid. supra, p. 271, note 6. Maimtni discusses the opinions of the 
philosophers on the Immortality of the Soul in Techijat Hammetim (Kobez, 
II, 9a). Vid. also More, I, 74, and Munk’s notes, I, 432, 433. 
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eternal salvation, vouchsafed to man, is commensurate 
with the preparations and perfection, that made its sub- 
ject worthy of it. This idea, that there are “degrees 
of salvation,” the author thinks to be expressed in an 
Agadic passage (Baba Bathra, 75a) to Isa. iv. 5, wpn ny 
main ’t psy py» $55 mwyd sin qa. He connects with this 
sentence an interpretation of the word 78, which makes it 
an allegorical expression denoting the eternal salvation. 
The latter, being denoted by a word that means “ wedding 
chamber,” is compared with that, which is, for the sensual 
man, the highest delight, and the look of which affords 
enjoyment to the soul and the eyes. Then follows the 
etymological explanation of the word?, which—like jin 
harbour—comes from the verb pn, to protect, to hide. As 
the harbour affords security to the ship, so the sun, on 
its rising, which is also designated by the word nan 
(Ps. xix. 6), gives a sense of security after the darkness 
of the night, which causes fear. Thus the bridal chamber, 
after the wedding has taken place therein, gives a sense 
of security against the danger of deceasing childless *. 
Then the adornment of the “Chuppa” is dealt with, and 
also the other “Chuppoth,’ which are prepared for the 
friends, for those who assist at the wedding, in accordance 
with the presents sent by them. Thus, in the “second 
world *,” the souls arrived at those delights, are secure 
against perdition, and the share of salvation is vouchsafed 
to every one in measure to his preparation ; this is expressed 
in Isaiah’s words: nan 22 > dy »2.—After a parenthetical 
observation on xn‘, the Rabbinical synonym of man, 
in the explanation of Song of Sol. v. 1° the author interprets 


1 This idea is described most clearly at the end of the chapten (col. 33d, 
1. 34): TOT wD wR 59 NIA Ew LD NA A PAM: Ma WIIY OWw IMR 
moron vox yw. 

? This is altogether based on Abulwalid’s Dictionary, art. FEM. 

% Jer. xxii. 10 is cited here according to the interpretation in Moed 
Katan, 27a. 

4 oye Oy (fndxox INT). 

5 This verse is interpreted thus: .ey7 Mod. THEN sx MATIN TET AT 
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the rest of the verse’. He quotes from Sabbath, 152 a the 
Agadic explanation of Kohel. xii. 5 (why na 5x), and, to 
the word wx, an Agadic explanation of Baba Bathra, 75 a. 
In conclusion, the preparation of the soul for the life after 
death is compared with the preparation of the bride, and 
‘Prov. xxxi. 10 is referred to. 


6. Biblical evidences for the continuation of the soul 
after death?. 


(Col. 34 a.) 


Gen. v. 24 ponds Ime np> *> means, according to the 
Targum, “God caused him to die*.” As this cannot be 
meant in a bad sense, it will have to be explained in 
this way: God caused Enoch to die, in reward for his 
excellence. He transferred him from this world, full of 
sorrow and pain, into the world of spiritual beings, into that 
world which—according to the traditional explanation—is 
announced in Deut. xxii. 7‘, and praised in Ps. xxxi. 20%, 
the bliss of which is, according to Is. lxiv. 3, incomprehen- 


sible to the human mind *, The assumption that inw npd 
meant “he did not let him die’,” and that Enoch continued 


TY DIO OwyPA A W139 1d) AMITP vIva Pox NAA NMS (1. NyANT) NI 7422 
AMT AANA AMP) MNT MS Aywop 199) OI007 IpeEN. In reference to 
Dr, vid. supra, p. 271, note 5. 

1 pepo, according to Abulwalid, art. xp. Of the verb na is said : 
‘iram. ohm men op mys’: mwa Nw nxn; cf. More, II, 30, at the end ; 
III, 10, at the beginning ; III, 13. 

- In this piece, the introductory sentence is missing. Something must 
have been lost before the word ry, col. 34 a, 1. 3. 

Ssrm nvr “x. This is the correct reading of that passage in the 
Targum, and not mm nx x) “ew. Vid. Schefftel, Biure Onkelos, p. 14, 
Cf. my treatise, Leben und Werke des Abulwalid, p. 66, n. 37. 

* Vid. More, I, 42, at the end (from Kiddushin, 39 b), Mishne Torah, 
Teshouba, 8, 1. 

5 Vid. Mishne Torah, Teshouba, 8. 

§ pe 8d VOT TD peo asa ae nen. Cf. M.T., Teshouba, 8, 7: nave 51x 
YON Tw 7) pr gaa oda wr. 

7 This is the explanation from which the common reading of the 
Targum 7 mor wd derived. 
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living on earth, is refuted by the information that he lived 
365 years!. 

Song of Sol. i. 4, “ The king caused me to come into his 
chambers.” An allusion to the world to come?. 

Isa. lvii. 1, “The pious will be taken away from the 
judgment.” God preserves the pious from the sight of 
the judgment destined for the world, by causing him 
to die*. 

Song of Sol. vi. 2, “My friend descended to his garden 
..- in order to pluck lilies,” i.e.—according to the explana- 
tion of the sages *—to gather the souls of the pious. 

Gen. xv. 15°, “ Thou shalt come to thy fathers in peace,” 
i.e. thou shalt come, after thy death, to thy pious fathers, 
like Noah, Enoch, Methuselah®. For the expression cannot 
mean: thou shalt be united with thy fathers in the grave, 
because Abraham was not buried with his forefathers ; he 
rather shared the grave with his posterity. 

Gen. xxv. 8 and Deut. xxxii. 50. The expression 90x) 
yoy 5x, used of Abraham, Moses, and Aaron, means that 


each of them was put with those that were like himself’, 
with those’ whose souls were transferred into the world of 
everlasting continuity *, when they had been purified after 
being severed from the body®. 


1 The Biblical passage, Gen. v. 24, is adduced in proof of the continuity 
of the soul after death by Jehudah Halevi and Abraham Ibn Daiid. See 
my essay, Die Bibelexegese der jiid, Religionsphilosophen, pp. 130 and 149. See 
also Ibn Ezra, Jesod Mora, c. to. 

2 Cf. Maimani’s allegorical interpretation of Song of Sol. i. 2, More, 
ITI, 51, end. 

3 Here is the place of the words, erroneously joined to the following 
passage (on Song of Sol. vi. 2): wm» oOvow NID OYMPIT NIM. Ow MAN NA 
omasD0 by. 

* Vid. Shir Rabba, ad loc. 

5 With the introductory words: sme AMsn Nye (= NW 7D) 
Svaede Fowercde). 

* In More, II, 39 Methuselah is mentioned with distinction. 

7 yo2 192 5a 

8 porn nwo or. 

® In the same manner Ibn Daud. Vid. Die Bibelexegese der jiid. Rel., 


P. 149. 





! 
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Mal. iii. 101, “ The sun of salvation will rise for you who 
fear my name.” 

Zech. iii. 7, “If you wander in my ways,” then “I shall 
give you wanderings among those who stand,” i.e. I give 
you continuity and eternity, like unto the eternity of the 
angels that stand before me ?. 


7. Miscellaneous remarks on eternal salvation *. 
(Col. 34 b, ¢, d.) 


That eternal salvation will fall to the share of each who 
has become worthy of it, in proportion to his worth‘, is 
admitted both by philosophers and religionists®. The 
difference in degree between the various pious men is made 
clear in the Agadic sentence about Moses and Joshua 
(Baba Bathra, 75a) by the figure of sun and moon®. The 
teaching of Moses is the light (Prov. vi. 23) to which every 
one must turn who aspires after perfection. He who turns 


away from the teaching is liable to undergo the curse: 


? With the introductory words : ye -P dp AMET Me WI 13. 

2 The passage is explained in the same manner by Bachja ben Pekuda, 
Duties of the Heart, 1X, 1; Joseph Ibn Zaddik, Microcosmus (ed. Jellinek), 
p. 738q. Cf. Die Bibelexegese der jiid. Rel., pp. 77, 105. 

5 A series of rather loosely connected observations and interpretations 
is introduced by the words A2nmen AMET 1222 IW 7M 522 PoP INN Nd; of 
these the most important are produced here. 

* Vid. Mishne Torah, Teshouba 9, 1: 733 NT INDI AN yw Sawn. 

5 rmina pow v2 Mao OewIya7 NNIDI m2 Hom pr. The expression 
TMna pow n accords with the Arabic yiwm'x. Cf. More, III, 20 (41 b) : 
Aipowtpos ... pwn 5) (Ibn Tibbon: mmpyyat ... mm bya 53). Vid. Die 
Bibelexegese Moses Muimiini’s, p. 32, n. 3. 

®* This Agadic sentence gives rise to a digression on Moses’ exalted 
spiritual position, from which we reproduce the following points. Moses 
attained the degree of the angels, therefore “were they afraid to come 
near him” (Ex. xxxiv. 10). He becomes, as it were “the acting intelli- 
gence” (syiem Sow), the knowledge emanates from his soul upon the elders 
and also upon the multitude of Israel. Cf. Maimani’s words on Moses in 
his Commentary to the Mishnah, Introduction to Chelek, 7. Article 
of Creed, at the bezinning (Porta Mosis, ed. Pococke, p. 169): #307 °D Wz) 
ADNION, 
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wT Jwna o'ywn, 1 Sam. ii. 9g '—That the teaching of Moses 
conduces to the salvation of the world to come? is proved 
by Malachi’s exhortation (iii. 22), in connexion with the 
promise following immediately after (ver. 23) *. 

Matter forms a partition between man and his God‘. 
The power of matter (sensuality) effects separation from 
God, and prepares the greatest pain for him who yearns 
after communion with God. On the other hand, those 
who are spiritually blind, and understand only the delights 
of the senses, know no other pain, except the want of 
sensual enjoyments. Therefore, the Torah, which has regard 
to the trend of the thoughts of the great multitude, promises 
sensual rewards for the fulfilment of the commandments, 
and corresponding punishment for their breach, Deut. xi. 
138qq., Lev. xxvi. 3sqq.° But® the promises of terrestrial] 
rewards and terrestrial punishments refer also to those 
who see in the perfecting of the spirit their highest enjoy- 
ment; for the removing of the impeding misfortunes, 
and the fullness of welfare, afford the worthy the leisure 


1 Maimini applies the passage in a similar manner to the deflecting of 
the thoughts from God, More, III, 51 (127 b). Vid. also ibid. III, 18. 

2 Vid. Mishne Torah, Teshouba 9, 1: .. . O° yy mn 9 JA) TIA. 

3 A rather lengthy digression follows on the prophet Elijah, who will 
rise from death to fulfil the promise given in Mal. iii. 23, which is taken 
to be a clinching proof that the resurrection of the dead is connected 
with the Messianic period, which was also indicated by Dan. xii. 13. That 
Elijah had really died is proved, partly because otherwise a fundamental 
article of our faith, namely, the unequalled greatness of Moses, would be 
shaken ; and partly, from the expression mp) in 2 Kings ii. 5, which in 
other places also means to die, (Vid. Abulwalid’s Dictionary, art. mp), at 
the end). Maimani, in Techijat Hammetim, expresses himself less categori- 
cally on the concurrence of the resurrection and the advent of the Messiah 
(see on this point, Saadiah, Emunot, chap. VII), but he does not deny either. 
Dan. xii. 13 is cited there also as a convincing proof for the doctrine of 
the resurrection. 

yo own pa P30 wow yn. Cf. More, III, 9: ody ainn Anode 
PINDOON JNTIN PD. 

5 Cf. Die Bibelexegese der jiid. Religionsphilosophen, p. 149 (Abraham Ibn 
Daiid). 

® Before 'b) (34.¢, 1. 34) some introductory word is missing in the text. 
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to work for perfection and the knowledge of truth’, as 
expressed is Pss. xxii. 27 and xxxvii. II. 

That which the prophets say of the future world, and 
the sages of Paradise and Hell, is the allegorical expression 
to denote the delight of the soul in the proximity of her 
Creator (Ps. xvii. 15), and her pain caused by her distance 
from him. Reward and punishment after death cannot be 
corporeal, for the body is dissolved after death, and grass 
sprouts forth from its terrestrial remains, according to 
Isaiah’s words (li. 12) jn Wyn DIN 721%. Therefore it is said 
in Ps. exv. 17: “The dead do not praise God,” because the 
dead bodies are annihilated ; “but we will praise God to 
all eternity.” These words, as well as those in Ps. xxx. 13, 
denote that the souls that have attained perfection will, 
after being severed from their terrestrial existence, praise 
God in all eternities, like the spheres and intelligences, of 
which Ps. xix.,2 and Is. vi. 3 say that they proclaim God's 
praise °, 





The foregoing analysis shows that the treatise on Eternal 
Salvation, bearing Maimfni’s name, harmonizes, both in its 
leading thought and in a number of details, with ideas and 
utterances that are undoubtedly Maimfni’s. Essential por- 
tions of the treatise, e.g. the allegorical interpretation of 
Ps, xlv, are, it is true, not otherwise attested ; yet do they 
not contain anything which would contradict Maim{ini’s 
authorship. Maimfni, who allegorically explained the Song 
of Solomon and the Proverbs, could also have made the 
said Psalm, which, in respect to its contents, approaches 
the Song of Solomon, the subject of an allegory. Even 
the remarkable explanation of “yy, ver. 13, like ‘Y¥, rock, 


1 This is the opinion expounded by Maimini in M. T., Teshouba, 9g, 1. 
Cf. Die Bibelexegese Moses Maimiini’s, p. 96. 

* To this he observes, that Isa. x]. 6, 8 had thus been interpreted before. 
Cf. on the subject, Mishne Torah, Teshouba, 8, 3-5; aud Tech. Hammetim 
(Kobez, IT, 8d). 

% Vid. supra, p. 278, note 6. 
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has its analogy in the allegorical interpretation, given by 
Maimini, of the prologue of the book of Job, in which he 
connects the proper noun /Y with wwiy, Is. viii. 10, and 
finds in it an expression that Job’s narrative must be well 
considered, The contents of the second chapter (ceremonial 
commandments, prayer, ecstasy) deviate somewhat strongly 
from Maimfini’s mode of thought; and, as to several details 
of the other sections, I could point to divergences from 
Maimini’s opinions expressed elsewhere. But, taking it 
all in all, it appears as unjustifiable to pronounce on our 
treatise the harsh judgment of Gritz’, as to exclude it, 
without further cause, from the list of Maimfni’s works. 
The rather uncouth form in which the work has been 
handed down to us, induces the belief that we have here 
an unfinished work of Maimini’s, into which, besides, 
foreign matter has been interpolated. A closer examination 
of the Arabic original will perhaps shed some more light 
over single points of this treatise, which, in view of the 
greater part of its contents, is by no means unworthy of 
Maimani. 
W. Bacuer. 


Budapest, May, 1896. 


1 More, III, 22. On the allegory in Maimini’s exegesis, vid. Die Bibel- 
exegese Moses Maimiini’s, ch. IT. 

2 History of the Jews, VI", 389: ‘‘It contains so many trivialities, and 
such a shallow moral doctrine, interspersed with a symbolic interpreta- 
tion of the temple, and of the Agada, that it is impossible for such inane 
matter to have emanated from a sage.” 
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LOVED OF MY SOUL. 


Attributed by some to Jehudah Halevi (born 1086), and by 
others to Israel Nagara (16th century). 


LoveD of my soul! Father of grace! 
Lead on thy servant to thy favouring sight ; 
He, fleetly as the hart, shall speed his pace 
To bow him low before thy glorious might. 
Sweet is thy love to him beyond compare, 
Sweeter than honey, fairer than things fair. 


Splendour of worlds! honoured, adored ! 
My soul is sick with pining love of thee; 
My God! I pray thee, heal her: be implored ; 


And o’er her let thy holy sweetness be 
A soothing strength to stay her yearning sore, 
And joy shall be for her for evermore. 


Source of all good! pity thou me! 

And be thou moved for thy belovéd son. 
Ah! would that I could rise aloft and see 

The beauty of thy strength, thou Mighty One. 
These things my soul desireth: Lord, I pray, 
Grant me thy mercy; turn thee not away. 


Be thou revealed, Dearest of mine! 
And spread o’er me thy canopy of peace ; 
Lo! with thy glory all the earth shall shine, 
And we shall know a joy that shall not cease. 
Hasten, Beloved, for the time is nigh, 
And have compassion as in days gone by. 


Nina Davis. 
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THE PROPHET JEREMIAH AND THE 
PERSONIFICATION OF ISRAEL. 


ATTRIBUTED TO KALIR (ABOUT 950 A. D.). 


FULL in her glory, she as Tirzah’ fair 

Hath sinned and fallen; lo! the angels weep 

There at the threshold of her sanctuary. 

Forth from the Temple, over Zion’s mount 
Wandered Hilkiah’s son’, and chanced to meet 

A woman, beauteous, but with grief distraught. 
Appalled I ask, in name of God and man! 

“Art thou dread phantom? Art thou human form? 
For while thy beauty mouldeth woman fair, 

Awe shadoweth spirit from the vast unknown!” 


“T am not phantom nor vile clay of earth ; 

I shall be known when I return in rest °. 

Lo! of the one am I! of three am I! 

Lo! of six hundred thousand and of twelve! 
Yea, and behold me of the seventy-one! 

O prophet! know: the ‘one’ is Abraham ; 
Three be the fathers; verily in me 

Behold the third‘, God’s messenger of peace ; 
The ‘twelve’ I show thee, be the tribes of God 5 
Six hundred thousand of redeeméd men ® ; 

And their Sanhedrin, wrought of seventy-one.” ' 


“List to my counsel: Oh return! repent! 
Since thou art thus endowed, so proud in state, 


? Song of Songs, vi. 4. 2 Jeremiah. 3 Isa, xxx. 15. 
* Isa. xix. 24. 5 Ps. exxii. 4. 
* The 600,000 redeemed from Egypt. 

U2 
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Tis fitting that thou should’st exultant rise, 
To glory in the mission of thy race ; 
‘Backsliding daughter’!! cast that brand of shame!” 


“Can I rejoice, or lift my voice in song ? 

Behold my children given to the foe! 

My prophets martyred, yea, their life-blood spilt! 
My kings, my princes, and my holy priests 
Borne into distant exile, fetter-bound. 

Far from mine House, the Sacred Presence fled, 
Shunning the place of mine iniquity ; 

Yea, thence did my Belovéd flee away, 

And left the beauty of my tent to wane 

And set in darkness nevermore to rise. 

‘How doth the city, once with heroes thronged, 
Great ‘mid the nations, now sit solitary!*’” 
Pausing, she glided to the Prophet’s side, 

And with imploring utterance whispering spake: 
“Plead to thy God for this my bitter wound; 
Beseech him for the tempest-stricken soul! 

Until he softened say: ‘It is enough!’ 

And save my sons from exile and the sword.” 


With suppliant’s plea he prayed before his Lord: 
“QO God of merey! let compassion flow, 

E’en as a father pitieth his son.” 

And cried: “Doth not a father mourn his child 
Carried away to harsh captivity ? 

And woe unto the son in exile chained, 

When at his father’s board his place is void!” . 
“Prophet! arise, depart!” the vision bade: 
“Call now the sleeping fathers from their rest; 
And Moses, yea, and Aaron shall awake ; 

O let the shepherds peal to Heaven a wail, 

For lo! the wolves of night have torn the lamb!” 


1 Jer. xxxi, 22, 2 Lam. i, 1. 
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The Prophet’s voice with mighty yearning swelled, 
And shook with heaving sobs Machpelah’s cave: 
“O glorious sires! lift up your voice and weep! 
Your sons have erred; behold them captives bound! 
If they, weak mortals, have transgressed the bond, 
Where, fathers, doth your merit slumber now, 
That sanctified of old the covenant?” 

“What crave ye, sons, from me? the doom is fixed! 
This is my judgment; this is my decree! 

The shrine is desolate, bereft of men; 

None cometh in upon the solemn day; 

Behold, the steps of my beloved fail.” 


“But thou wilt yet restore them as of old, 
O thou Sustainer! thou that givest strength! 
And pity Zion; for the time is come.” 


Nina Davis. 
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ANOTHER WORD ON THE DIETARY LAWS. 


In the form of a Critical Notice of the late Dr. Wiener’s 
Die jiidischen Speisegesetze, there appeared in the April 
Number of the JEwisH QUARTERLY REVIEW a truculent 
attack on the Jewish Dietary Laws by Mr. C. G. Montefiore. 
The writer's active participation in philanthropic and 
social movements within and without the Jewish com- 
munity, his zealous pursuit and generous encouragement 
of Jewish science and the not-to-be-despised gift of a grace- 
ful style confer a title to consideration upon everything 
that proceeds from his pen. The article in question 
demands especial notice. For the topic it discusses is 
not of an academic character—the elucidation of an 
obscure point in philology or archaeology—but one fraught 
with living interest to every son and daughter of Israel. 
The Dietary Laws form an important and considerable 
section of that Institutional element which constitutes 
at present the main difference between Judaism and other 
creeds, and which must be justified if the maintenance 
of Judaism as a separate creed is to be defended. The 
Monotheistic dogma has been assimilated by Islam com- 
pletely, and by Christendom in a modified form. The 
maligned Schulehan Aruch regards the doctrine of the 
Trinity in the Christian faith, not as Polytheism, but as 
qualified Unitarianism. The morality of Israel’s prophets 
has long since become the common property of all civilized 
peoples. As missionaries of doctrine and ethical teachers 
the Jews have been outstripped in the race by the Moslem 
and Christian. The latter are the bearers of the light to 
the heathens. If the Hebrew has resisted absorption, and 
Israel is still “a people dwelling alone and not to be 
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counted among the nations,” it is because of the strong 
hold Institutionalism has upon him!'. The preservation 
of his distinct individuality is largely due to the obser- 
vance of the Dietary Laws. By his onslaught on these, 
Mr. Montefiore has incurred a heavy responsibility. He 
has played into the hands of the anti-Semites who have 
in recent years made the Schechita a Tagesfrage in France, 
Prussia, Bohemia, Moravia, and Switzerland. He has pro- 
vided weak-kneed adherents with a salve for their con- 
science, a lame excuse for ridding themselves of the last 
encumbering shreds of the faith in which they were born. 
It would be too sanguine to expect that Mr. Montefiore 
will surrender his views. The modest object of this Reply 
is to defend the logical character of the traditional inter- 
pretation of the Dietary Laws and at the same time to 
point out to the assailants how untenable is their own 
position, that they either go too far or not far enough. 


1 To avoid misapprehension, I should like to say that the purpose of the 
above remarks is not to disparage the importance of the Monotheistic 
dogma in Judaism, but to save the rest of that system from being over- 
shadowed by its single creed or swamped by mere Schwérmerei. Abstract 
theological propositions are, by themselves, sterile and futile. Their value 
consists in their furnishing either a firm basis for conduct or a powerful 
spring to action. Belief has been well defined as readiness to act. If the 
duties of the intellect and heart are the vital force of Judaism, ‘“ practical 
duties” are its backbone. The Jewish, like other Oriental religions, regu- 
lates the whole of life, not one side of it, and disciplines all the faculties 
of mind—the will, the emotions, and the intellect. The Shemang accord- 
ingly opens with the declaration of the Unity of God, addressed to the 
reason. The next verse is an appeal to the heart for love and devotion to 
the Almighty. The emphasis of the paragraph, however, is to be found 
in the weighty peroration which enjoins practical instruction in the 
Torah and such ceremonials as Tephillin and Mezuzah. Those who 
advocate the abrogation of ceremonies in Judaism ignore Israel’s character 
as a kingdom of priests with priestly duties and obligations. What they 
term the spiritualization of the creed resolves itself for many into vague 
emotions and morals divorced from the discipline of the Law. Their 
efforts, if generally successful, would reduce the religion of Israel to an 
impalpable, indefinite entity, bearing a close analogy to those gaseous 
products of the chemist’s retort, which may be exceedingly aromatic, but 
which rapidly exhale and evaporate. 
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Mr. Montefiore remarks that “it is impossible for persons 
of culture to keep the Dietary Laws.” “The Jewish Dietary 
Laws are a bit of Asia in Europe which can never prosper 
in their new environment. They belong to a stage of 
religious custom which, for all civilized persons, has passed 
away” (p. 393). According to this statement, then, not 
only must millions of Jews in past centuries who faithfully 
observed the Dietary Laws, and their equally numerous 
descendants who follow in their footsteps, be excluded 
from the pale of civilization, but the great Jewish thinkers, 
exegetists and grammarians, poets and philosophers, must 
also be denied the claim to culture. Maimonides, the brilliant 
jurist, physician, and psychologist; Ibn Ezra, astronomer, 
mathematician, and commentator; Jehuda Halevi, the 
Poet of Castile; Solomon ibn Gebirol, universally admired 
in the middle ages under the name of Avicebron, must 
all have been devoid of culture. For these lights and 
leaders, in spite of the wide sweep and freedom of their 
bold speculations, and the lofty flights of their soaring 
imaginations, were, in practice, respecters of the authority 
of tradition, and scrupulously observed the Dietary Laws, 
as also did Moses Mendelssohn, pioneer and representative 
of the Renaissance of secular learning among the Jews of 
Germany at the close of the eighteenth century. 

It is not the Biblical enactments but their Rabbinical 
interpretations against which the writer directs his fiercest 
diatribes. “It is a crying necessity of the times that the 
Rabbinic developments of the Dietary Laws should be 
authoritatively removed” (p. 395). The reason given for 
the alleged necessity is passing strange. These regulations 
are to be abrogated not because otherwise conscientious 
and sincere Israelites have complained of their difficulty 
and burdensomeness, but “ because they are disobeyed from 
carelessness or indifference or convenience.” Can any ratio- 
cination be more inept? Accept the laxity of the indiffer- 
ent as a standard of conduct and not a single religious 
observance will survive. The Sabbath is violated by 
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jobbers and brokers who prefer the boisterous excitement 
of the Kaffir and Westralian markets, with their chances of 
profit, to the decorous calm of the synagogue and home ser- 
vices. The transgression of the fourth commandment is 
due, in their case, to nothing but carelessness, indifference, 
and convenience. Hence it is the clear duty of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities to abrogate the institution of the 
seventh-day Sabbath, or at least its Rabbinical develop- 
ment, and authoritatively to sanction Saturday attendance 
to business by Jews. The Abrahamic rite is a strange 
oriental custom; it should, therefore, be dropped as out 
of harmony with European culture. In this way, every 
institution of Judaism would go by the board. The truth is 
that the experiment of making concessions to the indiffer- 
entists has not hitherto been attended with brilliant success. 
This class of nominal Jews neither experience the need 
of authoritative abrogation, nor do they wait for it. 
Mr. Montefiore dolefully asks, “How long is Judaism to 
contain strange customs which its own adherents, as soon 
as they are Europeanized, begin to throw aside?” (p. 396). 
The assertion, made in good faith, is based on too limited 
an experience. For Mr. Montefiore’s hundreds or even 
thousands of indifferentists, there are millions who cling 
with heart and soul and might to the traditional obser- 
vances. The hope and future of Judaism rest not on 
that inconsiderable section who rebel against the discipline 
of their creed as a galling yoke and who, sooner or later, 
leave the community, but on the bulk of Israel who cheer- 
fully make sacrifices for their faith. For them the Law 
of God is perfect, enduring for ever, and certainly of higher 
account than European culture. They obey the precepts 
of the Law because they regard them as orders of the 
Great Captain issued to His hosts, whose business it is 
not to argue about them, but to learn and understand 
and do them. Theirs not to reason why, theirs but to 
do—and live. The motive for obedience is the Divine 
origin of these laws. Their ultimate purpose is man’s 
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welfare here and hereafter. And this distinction between 
motive and purpose sufficiently disposes, I think, of the 
contention that “the Dietary Laws in their origin, and 
probably in their development, had nothing to do (except . 
unconsciously) with self-control or with sanitation” 
(pp- 394, 395)—a statement, which, as it stands, is easily 
refuted. The answer to its first half may be given in 
a single text. “Only be strong and firm not to eat blood,” 
is surely an injunction to seif-restraint. Every religious 
restriction obviously fosters the virtue of self-control. The 
second half, reiterated later on in a more general form,— 
“The founders and developers of the Dietary Laws did 
not confound religion with hygiene” (p. 395),—flies in 
the face of the numerous hygienic regulations of the Pen- 
tateuch, the religious character of which is undeniable. 
The reward promised for obedience to God's command- 
ments is physical health and material prosperity. “If thou 
wilt listen to my commandments, it will be well with 
thee and thou wilt live long.” “If thou wilt listen to 
the voice of the Lord thy God, all the diseases which 
I have sent upon the Egyptians, I will not send upon 
thee, for I, the Lord, am thy physician.” In a theocratic 
constitution regulations to secure public health are neces- 
sarily a part of religion. It argues ignorance of the spirit 
of Judaism to speak of a confusion between hygiene and 
religion when the former is subsumed under the latter. 
Of the close connexion between the two the Rabbis were 
fully conscious when they laid down the principle x won 
NVOND XNIOD. 

A remark of the writer’s to which objection may properly 
be taken is one like the following: “ A determining super- 
stition was this, that certain kinds of physical cleanliness 
and uncleanliness are of vast importance from the point 
of view of religion and personal safety” (p. 394). The 
sentence is quoted in extenso, because it is so astounding 
that condensation would not have done justice to it. That 
personal] cleanliness plays an important part in the economy 
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of Judaism is readily conceded. Baptism is a Jewish rite ; 
washing of the hands and feet and entire body, scrupulous 
cleanliness of person, clothing, dwelling, and all utensils, 
are frequently enjoined in Bible, Talmud, and Schulchan 
Aruch. 

Physical cleanliness is an essential of moral purity of 
which it is a type. The saying, “Cleanliness is next to 
godliness,” has been anticipated in the memorable aphorism 
(end of Kiddushin), “R. Pinchas b. Jair, says physical 
cleanliness leads to purity of mind and soul, and these 
are necessary antecedents to fitness for the reception 
of the Holy Spirit.” The Essenes, according to Graetz, 
derive their name from their practice of frequent ablutions. 
A Jewish sect is termed nony Sav, Hemerobaptistai, 
because one of their religious exercises was daily baptism. 
No further illustrations are needed of the supreme impor- 
tance Judaism attaches to cleanliness. But why should 
this passion for physical purity be branded as a supersti- 
tion? Is the mediaeval anchorite’s penchant for dirt a 
nobler trait? One might almost suspect that the condem- 
nation of cleanliness was influenced by a semi-conscious 
reminiscence of Jesus’ defence of his disciples who neglected 
to wash their hands (Matt. xv. 2-20). But Jesus is not 
accepted as an exponent of Judaism. And Christian 
theologians have been at pains to explain away that 
episode in the life of their Master '. 

Another passage that must arouse considerable astonish- 


' The writer’s remark might possibly refer to the separation in ancient 
times from unclean people that this scrupulous regard to cleanliness 
inevitably involves. The value and justification of these rules of separa- 
tion is demonstrated in an article by an English army doctor on a 
similar system that obtains in India at the present day (see the Nineteenth 
Century for October, 1896: ‘‘The Cholera Goddess”). The objectionable 
feature that plays so large a part in the Indian system of hygiene, 
viz. caste of birth, was unknown among the Jews. The Chaberim, 
who formed voluntary associations for the scrupulous observance of the 
biblical laws of purity, belonged to all sections of the people, learned and 
unlearned, rich and poor. Every one could become a Chaber, if he 
consented to conform to the rules of the association. 
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ment is the following: “The Dietary Laws were a part 
and parcel of the popular religion to which the prophets 
were opposed. The people could only be won over to 
the doctrines of the prophets by casting the aegis of 
orthodoxy over a mass of popular customs and supersti- 
tions. Hence the ceremonial law, as we have it in the 
Pentateuch” (p. 395). 

Here, there are two propositions for which not a shred 
of evidence is adduced. First, that the Dietary Laws, like 
the rest of the Ceremonial Law in the Pentateuch, are 
a mass of superstition. Second, that the prophets, at first 
opposed to them, at length adopted them to win adherents 
for their own religious principles. 

Samuel angry with Saul and the people for eating the 
flesh of sheep “with the blood’”’; Isaiah inveighing against 
those who “eat the flesh of the swine, the abominable 
thing, and the mouse?” ; Ezekiel, who claims that he never 
violated the Dietary Laws*, were all forsooth merely 
playing a part. They spread the aegis of orthodoxy over 
superstitions which in time became so firmly rooted in the 
conscience of the nation that for their sake Daniel and 
the three children refused to partake of the king’s banquet 
in the Babylonian Court*; the Maccabean heroes revolted 
against Antiochus’ tyranny, and Eleazar, the old man of 
ninety, voluntarily suffered a martyr’s death. This super- 
stition is so universally respected that even the Karaite, 
who has discarded the authority of tradition, still serupu- 
lously observes the minutiae of Schechitah and Melichah! 
Is it credible that the prophets were, in their hearts, 
opposed to these observances? Will any one believe that 
the fiery and fearless men of God who, in the cause of 
justice and truth, spared neither priest nor prince nor 
people, who denounced the grasping greed of the rich 
oppressor that ground the face of the poor, and “added 


1 r Sam. xiv. 32. 2 Isa, Ixvi. 17. 
3 Ezek. iv. 14. * Dan. i. 8-20. 
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house to house till there was no room in the land,’ who 
derided formalism devoid of righteousness: will any one 
believe that these men were so mealy-mouthed and poor- 
spirited, such cowards and hypocrites, as to compound 
with their consciences and compromise with what they 
were convinced was wrong. An Elijah who perilled his 
life in his life-long fight against Jezebel’s idolatry, and 
would tolerate no “trimming” in religion, who cried 
out to the nation “How long halt ye between two 
opinions? if the Lord is God, serve him; but if Baal, then 
serve him!;” a Jeremiah who was lowered into the 
dungeon because he was not afraid to utter truths unpalat- 
able to the court, and who asked: “ What has straw to 
do with wheat?”—were these and their colleagues the 
men to mix up the precious grain, after it had been 
laboriously winnowed, with the worthless chaff, deliberately 
to mingle truth and falsehood? The supposition is an 
absurd self-contradiction. 

The prophets attacked lapses from the high standard 
of Mosaic ethics. But they never treated Mosaic cere- 
monials with levity. They came to confirm the Law, not 
to destroy it. The last of the prophets concludes his 
exhortation with the monition: “Remember ye the law 
of Moses, my servant, which I commanded unto him in 
Horeb*.” In the Pentateuch no division is drawn between 
ethics and ceremonials. The nineteenth chapter of Leviti- 
cus mingles the loftiest ethical rules with the minutest 
ceremonial details of the most heterogeneous description, 
and the heading of the whole chapter is: “Be ye holy, 
for I the Lord your God am holy.” 

The sneers about the Almighty revealing to Moses the 
proper mode of slaughtering sheep and oxen, and the 
strictures on the Rabbinical interpretation of Nevelah and 
Terefah, are spent arrows, that fall harmlessly. To the 
Infinite and All-Compassionate the health and happiness 
of his creatures, whether human beings or brutes, is 


1 1 Kings xviii. a1. ? Mal. iv. 4. 
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certainly not trivial. If Schechitah is the most humane 
mode of slaughtering cattle', and the Jewish Bedikah 
the most thorough and efficient system of examination of 
carcasses, ensuring to the observant Jew wholesome food, 
there is nothing derogatory in the conception that Schechi- 
tah and Bedikah are ordained by Divine appointment. 
The doctrine of Monotheism, the ordinance of the Sabbath, 
the sanctity of the life, honour, property, and good repute 
of our neighbours, in fine, the entire Moral Law did not 
need a specific Revelation. The human intellect was 
equal to the task of discovering these necessary foundations 
of a stable society. If revelation were at all required, it 
was to teach us ceremonials and rites which lie outside 
ordinary experience, and the knowledge of which the 
finite human mind could never have independently at- 
tained to instruct us in the duty of man to God, to himself, 
and to our dumb friends. 

That the Dietary Laws are neglected in some quarters 
need not fill our souls with alarm for the continuance 
of Judaism. To live up to a high standard of religion 
is difficult. In the days of the Judges and Kings, the 
abandonment, by many, of the service of God for the wor- 
ship of Baal and Ashtaroth, and Chemosh, did not destroy 
Judaism; and it will certainly not perish because their 
descendants at the present day mingle among the nations 
and copy their ways. Every effort should be made to 
retain and reclaim the indifferent, but not at the sacrifice 
of principle. The best interests of the Jewish religion 
are certainly not served by trimming our sails to catch 
each passing breeze of opinion, and sanctioning the laxity 
of those who do not wait for and do not require Rabbinical 
authority to do what seems good in their own eyes. 

“We can regard the Dietary Laws as mere sanitary 
enactments. Well, even if they are this, let us observe them 
as such, and not injure religion by giving them a false 

1 There is a vast literature on this subject. Reference may be made 
most profitably to Dembo’s Jewish Method of Slaughter, pp. 98, 99. 
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religious wrapping” (p. 396). This sounds extremely 
plausible. But it is nevertheless fallacious. The fallacy 
lurks in the little word mere, in the first of the sentences 
quoted. A religious precept is a complex and not a simple 
fact. In as far as it is accepted as of Divine origin, and 
obeyed as such, it has a religious character. Where it 
promotes physical health, it serves a hygienic purpose. 
If it further trains in temperance and self-restraint, it is 
disciplinary '. 

The fact that the Dietary prohibitions of the oe 
have counterparts in other creeds does not weaken their 
obligatory character any more than the general prohibition 
of murder among the nations destroys the binding force 
of the sixth commandment. Accept the Pentateuch as 
a Divine revelation and its laws are entitled to obedience, 
whether parallels are found in other codes or not. Reject 
this belief, then Judaism, as a separate religion, loses its 
raison Wd étre, and it is absurd to discriminate between 
the more authoritative Biblical and less authoritative 
Rabbinical enactments. The term “authority,” when ap- 
plied to the former is as much a misnomer as when applied 
to the latter. Reason becomes then sole arbiter in all 
things. What it approves may be retained. Everything 
else should be remorselessly swept away as useless lumber, 
encumbering the ground. The ardent reformer ought 
certainly not weakly to allow himself to be swayed by 
mere sentiment. It therefore surprises one to read 
Mr. Montefiore’s confession that though the Dietary Laws 
are to him senseless, he observes a class of them out of 
respect for a relative. The following may not unfairly 
be assumed to be the reason of his discrimination ) be- 
tween Biblical and Rabbinical ordinances. The Bible is 
so firmly seated in the consciences of Jews and Gentiles, 


1 The Midrash Tanchuma on »0w indicates this view with special 
application to the Dietary Laws: mmonan cnew y2 3pm) NEyR AD 1D) 
NON MeO UD NNT pO ANN WN YerTo AN DD DIN IM ON WW SDN) 
INTW NVI NN PTI Aw. 
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that to repudiate its teachings would cause a shock, 
and provoke reaction. It is safer far to gird at the 
Rabbinical developments which have already served as 
a target for attack. Demolish the latter and the former 
will crumble away of their own accord. But the plan 
is fore-doomed to failure. The so-called reformers of 
Judaism who have repudiated the authority of tradition 
are not a disciplined army, but a confused rabble without 
cohesion or solidarity. They do not keep in line. Each 
of them is a law to himself and frames his own religious 
code. The attempt to throw over Rabbinism has been 
repeatedly made—and with what result? Let history 
speak. The Sadducees who seceded from the main body 
have perished, and left no trace behind them. The Karaites 
have survived. But what a sorry spectacle does their 
ritualism—rigid to absurdity—present ? Their interpreta- 
tion of the commandment “ Ye shall kindle no fire through- 
out your habitation on the Sabbath day',’ forces them 
to sit in the cold and dark on the long winter evenings. 
It has,. however, to be remembered, as has already been 
noted, that the Karaites observe the laws of Schechitah 
as strictly as the Rabbinites. It is not my province to 
enter upon a set defence and detailed justification of the 
Rabbinical interpretations of the Dietary Laws. To do 
justice to them would require the profound and varied 
acquirements of a Dembo. Only one as versed as he 
is in Talmud and Medicine could expound scientifically 
the Hilchot Terefoth in the masterly manner in which 
he has demonstrated the utility and wisdom of the Hilchot 
Schechitah*. But the fallacies in some of Mr. Montefiore’s 
strictures lie so obviously on the surface that the most 
ordinary intelligence cannot miss them. He attacks, for 
example, the Jewish mode of washing and salting the 
meat, which, he says, deprives it of a large proportion of 
1 Exod. xxxv. 3. 


? See Dembo’s Jewish Method of Slaughter (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co., 1894), passim. 
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its nutrient value. We would request Mr. Montefiore 
to visit a slaughter-house and examine the cloth with 
which the interiors of the carcasses are rubbed down; to 
visit butchers’ shops in poor neighbourhoods, where the air 
reeks with foul fumes, and where the raw, bleeding surface 
of beef and mutton is exposed for hours to miasmatic 
influences,—and he will appreciate the wise regulation 
that, before being prepared for human consumption, meat 
must be washed and salted,—not as Mr. Montefiore alleges, 
“to deprive it of every driblet of blood,’ but merely to 
remove the stagnant, impure, diseased, germ-laden, surface 
blood. Nor is it absolutely essential that meat should 
be soaked in water for half-an-hour and salted for an hour; 
grilling on the live coals for a few minutes serves the 
same purpose, and is sufficient. 

Wiener quotes an opinion that the excessive washing 
and salting of the meat leads to diseases of the intestines 
among the Jews. I have been at some pains to obtain 
confirmation of this allegation, but, up to the present, 
without success. No medical man whom I have consulted 
has heard of the special prevalence of this class of maladies 
among his Jewish patients. It was, moreover, pointed 
out to me that sailors and marines in our royal and mer- 
chant navies live for months at a time on salt junket. 
And yet intestinal diseases are not markedly noticeable 
among this class of our population. That salt extracts 
a portion of nourishment is undeniable. But it acts as 
a powerful antiseptic, destroying disease-germs and ren- 
dering the flesh on which it is sprinkled sweet and whole- 
some. The gain in the immunity it secures the Jewish 
people from disease far more than counterbalances , the 
loss of nutrient elements}. 


1 On the superior vitality of the Jews, admittedly due, to a large 
extent, to the observance of the Dietary Laws, there is a large number 
of Articles in the Medical Press, here and abroad, which may be traced 
in Neale’s Medical Digest. Mr. Marcus Adler’s paper on the Health Laws of 
the Bible and their influence upon the life condition of the Jews, is valuable for 
its statistics. 


VOL. IX. Xx 
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“The examination of the carcasses is often inadequate. 
Dr. Phillipson admitted that the distinguishing marks of 
healthy and forbidden, laid down by the Rabbis, can 
no longer hold water” (p. 4co0). I will only pause for 
a moment to note that, as Dr. Phillipson did not belong 
to the orthodox party, his statement as to the inadequacy 
of the Rabbinical regulations for the examination of car- 
casses is not the admission of a friend but the assertion 
of an opponent, which ought not to be accepted without 
proof. But even granting for the sake of argument that 
he is right, surely an inadequate examination is better 
than none at all. It secures the rejection of a large pro- 
portion of diseased meat, while all the efforts of the official 
inspectors cannot prevent the sale and consumption of 
meat which, on the testimony of unbiassed experts, ought 
to have been condemned as carrion’. It would be an 
excellent thing for the health of the general community 
if the “inadequate” Jewish mode of examination were 
universally adopted. The risk of the communication of 
tuberculosis and other diseases from brutes to human 
beings would be considerably diminished. 

“In any case, should a minister of religion decide 
whether meat is fit or unfit for human food? The relega- 
tion of such questions to a minister, as a part of his 
religious duties, would be farcical, were it not so sad” 
(p. 400). This is a question which admits of discussion. 
What holier function can any individual exercise than 
that of ministering to the health of the community? Did 
not the priests in ancient times decide as to the symptoms 
of leprosy? Were not those shining lights of Judaism, 
the Aristotelian Maimonides and the Cabbalist Nach- 
manides, practising physicians? The duty of slaughtering 
animals has a tendency to brutalize those who take part 
in it. Who are more likely to discharge this function 
with humanity and consideration—coarse, callous yokels 

1 Behrend, “‘ Diseases caught from Butchers’ Meat,” in the Nineteenth 
Century Magazine, 1889, p. 411, quotation from the Glasgow Herald. 
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or men of knowledge and refinement? The examination 
of carcasses for disease is a delicate and responsible duty, 
on which the health of an entire community depends, and 
not to be lightly entrusted to any one. 

“The words of Scripture are twisted to find Biblical 
authority for the Talmudic enactments” (p. 40c). The first 
example of this “ bouleversement” is the prohibition of the 
sinew of the hind quarters. Mr. Montefiore renders the 
text in Genesis “ Therefore the children of Israel eat not 
of the sinew of the hip.” They shall not eat is, to his 
mind, a grammatical impossibility. I should like to know 
why. In Hebrew, as in English, the future is used in 
an imperative sense, as every tyro who reads the Decalogue 
knows. And even if the text does not enunciate a rule 
but simply recites a custom, a scholar like Mr. Montefiore 
need not be reminded of the legal principle “ Inveterata 
consuetudo pro lege non immerito custoditur!.” Where 
a uniform usage commends itself to the consciousness of 
the people, it is law. “Mos legis vicem sustinet.” It is 
nowhere recorded that at any period in Jewish history 
the custom in question has been abrogated. 

“Salting and Schechita are pure figments and inventions 
of the Rabbis, without any Scriptural basis” (p. 401). 
A bold statement, unsupported by a shadow of proof. All 
the weight of evidence runs counter to it. The radicals pnw 
and 377 are not synonymous. The exclusive use of the 
former term in connexion with sacrifices surely points 
to a definite and prescribed mode of slaughter. As early 
as the times of the New Testament a beast not slaughtered 
in the lawful mode was termed zvixrés, “strangled.” If 
the Rock of the Church was vouchsafed a vision which 
he interpreted as a permission to Christians to partake 
of what had been previously forbidden, surely the Jews 
have not the right to avail themselves of this dispensation. 


’ Digest I. 3. 32; Dig. xxi. 1. 31. 20; Cod. 8. 53. 2; ep. the strong 
expression of Aristotle in Pol. II, 5: 6 ydp vépos iaxiv otdepiav exe mpds 7d 
weiGecOa: mAnv mapa 7d é80s, quoted in Moyle’s Justinian, Notes, pp. 98, 99. 

X 2 
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The writer falls foul of the Talmud for its extension of the 
erms Nevelah and Terefah to include animals that had 
been slaughtered without Schechitah or were found to 
have suffered from mortal disease. This he calls an “ abso- 
lute inversion of the meaning of the text” (p. 401). Here, 
again, I take leave to join issue. Where only one definite 
mode of slaughter is recognized, animals that have come 
to their death in any other way may, I think, legitimately 
be regarded as coming under the category of Nevelah. 
Again, as to the connotation of Terefah. Does it make 
the slightest difference whether an ox has had its vitals 
torn by a wild beast or whether it was mortally injured 
by fire or poison? In each of these cases we have a lesion 
sufficient to cause death, and render the flesh unfit for 
food. On the other hand, an animal about to succumb 
to old age may have perfectly healthy organs. Its flesh 
will possibly be tough but not necessarily unwholesome. 
A person with a nice taste would not care to partake 
of it, but there is no reason why it should be prohibited 
if the animal has been properly slaughtered and found 
free from disease. This disposes of the strange case which 
excites Mr. Montefiore’s natural astonishment (end of 
second paragraph, p. 402). The Biblical peg on which the 
traditional Law of Schechitah is hung is the text: “ Thou 
shalt slaughter as I commanded thee.” The phrase “as 
I commanded thee,” implies an oral law, contemporaneous 
with the written law. Analogy with ancient and modern 
legislations proves that contemporaneously with the Lex 
Scripta the Lex Non-Scripta must have developed. Early 
Roman Law was preserved in the Pontifical College by 
means of oral traditions which the Twelve Tables only 
codified. The bulk of the English Common Law consists 
of customs and Judges’ oral decisions —“ Precedents broad- 
ening down in the process of the suns.” Even the precise 
force and application of a new statute depends ultimately 
on its interpretation by the Courts. The necessity of 
tradition to elucidate, develop, and apply to the needs 
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of practical life, the brief notes, pithy statements, and 
leading cases of which the Pentateuchal legislation mainly 
consists, is an obvious truism. The definition of “work” 
forbidden on the Sabbath, the selection of plants “with 
which to rejoice on the feast of Tabernacles,” the precise 
connotation of the “ affliction of the soul,” enjoined for the 
Day of Atonement, are all fixed by tradition. Mr. Monte- 
fiore will probably dissent from this line of reasoning. 
How then does he explain “ And thou shalt slaughter as 
I commanded thee”? This phrase, he says, refers to the 
previous permission to eat meat without a sacrifice. So 
permission is expressed in Hebrew by the verb my, “ to 
command”! Further comment is needless. 

The traditional prohibition of milk and meat, of course, 
comes in for rough handling. But assuming that the text 
is to be taken in its absolute literal sense; could the law 
have been carried out without the legitimate extensive 
interpretation that the Rabbis have given it? Will any one 
venture to assert that a kid must not be boiled in its dam’s 
milk, but may be boiled in the milk of a she-goat not its 
dam ; that this prohibition is exclusively restricted to the 
kids of the goats, while calves may be boiled in goats’ 
or cows’ milk? Obviously, if the Pentateuchal rule had 
not been extended to all boiled mixtures of milk and meat, 
it would have remained a dead letter. 

That the Dietary Laws, as we know them at present, can 
be traced to the days of Moses is a startling assertion. But 
a moment’s consideration will show its intrinsic probability. 
If external blemishes of a slight character rendered, 
according to the Priestly Code’, an animal unfit to be 
brought on God's altar, would tuberculous lungs not have 
proved a fatal disqualification? From the earliest times 
there must surely have been a regular system of examina- 
tion of the carcass as well as a prescribed mode of 
slaughter*,—the progenitors of the modern systems of 

1 Lev. xxii. 19-24. 

? That the mode of slaughter now practised by the Jews by a transverse 
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Schechitah and Bedikah. It is not pretended that the tree 
of Judaism has not in the course of ages increased in 
height and breadth, but one may fairly claim that the 
growth has been natural, the branches are of the same 
fibre as the stock and the root. The impulse to develop- 
ment has always been an anxious solicitude to safeguard the 
Divine Law. The Jewish traditions and the Jewish scrip- 
tures are both words of the living God. 


M. Hyamson. 


horizontal section was ancient may derive some support from the biblical 
expressions Dw yn, an arrow shot forth horizontally (see Rashi and 
Kimchi) ; te a, “threads of gold drawn out.” 
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THE SOURCES OF JOSEPHUS FOR THE 
HISTORY OF SYRIA 
(In “ Antiquities,” XII, 3—XIII, 14). 


WHEN Josephus was about to write the history of the 
Jews under the reign of the Seleucides, he was not only 
obliged to look for information dealing with the events of 
his own native country, but also to have regard to such 
sources as had the general affairs of the Syrian empire for 
their object. For the fortunes of the little states of Asia 
anterior were intimately connected with the conditions of 
the land of the Seleucides, and the Judaeans also felt the 
effects of the uninterrupted contentions for the throne and of 
the troubles of war. Palestine had no rest, from the death 
of Alexander the Great, when the struggle about his heritage 
commenced between his generals, till the decisive victories 
of John Hyrcanus (128 before the common Era) which 
brought about the independence of the Jews. If Josephus 
intended to make his exposition of the particularly Jewish 
history clear and intelligible, it was indispensable for him 
to relate, however briefly, the incidents of the Syrian 
empire, in as far as they affected, and exercised an influence 
on, Judaea. It was therefore to de expected that he would 
give a complete narrative of everything that had happened 
in Judaea since Alexander's death, and give, in the course 
of his report, a short account of the wars of the Diadochi, 
inasmuch as they influenced the configuration of the 
conditions of Jerusalem. Yet, he produces for the whole 
period up to Antiochus the Great only very scanty reports, 
and hardly any of such a nature, that even the skeleton of 
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a history could be formed from them; and, in the place of 
reliable traditions, he communicates extracts from Hellenistic 
writings of doubtful value'. It is only in chapter XII, 3 
that the Antiquities again contain matter of historical 
value, mainly obtained by Josephus by an ample use of 
the first book of the Maccabees, and continued to any 
length only as long as the same work gave assistance. It 
is remarkable that the information about the events in 
Syria, drawn from the works of pagan Greek historians, 
also commences at the same passage of the Antiquities, 
where the extracts from the first book of the Maccabaeans 
begin, and they continue in every chapter up to XIII, 14, 
so that we may conjecture at the outset, that the authority, 
from which Josephus drew, commenced its narrative with 
Antiochus the Great. It must further be observed that the 
relation between the Jewish source and the Greek in several 
portions of the Antiquities is different, inasmuch as the 
communication of Syrian events, which are rarely, and 
then very briefly only, given in those cases where the first 
book of the Maccabees offers ample material, becomes more 
loquacious and more frequent in XIII, 7, 1, where the Jewish 
narrative is at an end*. The scantier the descriptions of 
the afiairs of Judaea become in book XIII, the more copious 
and ample does the narrative, drawn from non-Jewish 
sources, become. 

The latter, so valuable for the history of Syria, were 
thoroughly investigated by Bloch*, Nussbaum‘, and 
Destinon®. The two first scholars have come to the 
conclusion that Josephus drew these particulars from 
Polybius and Posidonius, who had written on the history 
of Syria. Destinon, on the other hand, is of opinion that 

Cf. Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, IV, 350; Schirer, I, 138 sqq. ; Willrich, 
Juden und Griechen, p. 6. 

* Vide Destinon, Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus, pp. 40 sqq., 46; Niese, 
in Hermes, XI, 468. 

% Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus. 

* Observationes in Flavii Josephi Antiquitatum libros XII, 3—XIII, 14. 

Je 
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Josephus, although acquainted with the works of these 
historians, had not made any direct use of them, but had 
found them blended already with Jewish sources, to which 
he added only a few abstracts, for the most part without 
value, from Jewish legendary works. As to the authors 
that are quoted by Josephus by name, Bloch and Destinon 
prove that he knew them from their works, from which 
he took the passages produced by him. Without, for 
the present, deciding in favour of the one or the other 
opinion, I will take for my starting-point some separate 
citations, and arrive at a general judgment on the source 
of Josephus’ information on Syria, after we have been 
led by them to a recognition of their constituent parts. 


1. Nicholas of Damascus in “ Antiquities,” XIII, 8, 4. 


In this chapter, Josephus describes the relation between 
John Hyrcanus and the Seleucidean king Antiochus VII 
Sidetes, after the conclusion of the peace between them, and 
relates that Hyrcanus accompanied Antiochus, whose ally 
he was, in his war with the Parthians, and supported him 
with his troops. He then adds: pdprvs 3€ rovtwr jyiv éoriv 
kat NixdAaos 6 Aapacknrds ottws totopdv, “my evidence is 
here also Nicholas of Damascus.” These words would imply 
that Josephus had yet another source for his narrative of 
the participation of Hyrcanus in the campaign against the 
Parthians, besides Nicholas, since he quotes the latter only 
as evidence for that which had been told already. But 
Bloch! and Destinon”? have shown that in reference to 
Josephus’ allegations the course taken by him probably 
consisted in this. Josephus read the reports of the his- 
torians, and copied, for his use, those which he thought to 
be of service for his own work. In writing the Antiquities 
he utilized the notes he had made in such a way, that, 
wherever they agreed with his principal source, he added 
them with a mere mention of the author. But when this 


1 Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus, p. 99. 2 Ibid., p. 59. 
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was not the case, he first added the contents of his note in 
his own words, and then confirmed by a verbal citation 
that which was apparently the information of his principal 
source, but in reality his own abstract from the contents. 
This was also found to be the case by Niese', when he 
investigated the documents and decrees inserted by 
Josephus in the Antiquities, and he observes on this point : 
“On noticing the mode in which they are inserted, it 
appears that Josephus, when occupied with inserting them, 
had nothing to assist him, except the documents them- 
selves; that he could take the leading points, the chrono- 
logical and material indications of their arrangement, from 
themselves, in order to connect them with his principal 

For even the introductions, by means of 
which he connects the documents with that which precedes 
them, are not independent information, but have themselves 
been derived from the documents, with little trouble.’ It 
is thus that the sentence dealing with Hyrcanus’s expedition 
in the Parthian war, which precedes the quotation from 
Nicholas, has also been taken from this historian, Josephus 
first excerpting the contents from Nicholas’ description, 
and then verbally reproducing the passage itself. 

From this it follows that Nicholas had written the history 
of Antiochus VII Sidetes; for it is impossible to assume 
that he had only described the war of that king against the 
Parthians. Besides, if Josephus had not taken this passage 
out of the principal work of Nicholas, but out of some 
special book on the subject, he would have said so. We 
can even prove that Nicholas had written the whole 
history of the Seleucidean empire, for Josephus quotes him 
in his narrative on the plundering of the temple in 
Jerusalem by Antiochus IV Epiphanes (Contra Apionem, 
II, 7), and in the information he gives about the victory of 
Ptolemy Lathyrus over Alexander Jannaeus (Antiquities, 
XIII, 12, 6). It is true, these two pieces of information 
might have occurred in a history of the Jews written by 

1 Hermes, XI, 472. 
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Nicholas, for they deal with events which had an im- 
mediate effect upon the Jews. Nevertheless, although 
Josephus quotes Nicholas several times, and even goes into 
particulars about them, yet he does not say anywhere that 
the latter had written a history of the Jews under the rule 
of the Seleucides. He only mentions his great, general 
history ', and to this he constantly refers. 

In the passage just quoted, Antiquities, XIII, 12, 6, in 
which the cruel treatment of the Jews on the part of 
Ptolemy Lathyrus is described, Josephus’ observation 
follows, that Strabo and Nicholas mentioned these in- 
human proceedings in the same way. This again is 
followed by the sentence: “He also took Ptolemais by 
force, as we explained already in another place.” It is not 
distinctly said which is the subject of this sentence, and 
the last words not only presuppose the narrative that 
precedes them, but they are also nothing but the continua- 
tion and a portion of the narrative of Ptolemy Lathyrus. 
We need only strike out Josephus’ observation about 
Strabo and Nicholas, as not belonging to the narrative, 
and we have the abstract he made from his source, before 
our eyes. But as Josephus adds, that the two historians 
mentioned narrated the event in the same way as he did, 
without saying from whom he had taken his own narrative, 
it is clear to me that he had taken it either from Strabo 
or from Nicholas. We shall see later on that it belongs to 
the latter author, but we can already here notice which of 
the two was really his authority for this passage. For if 
we compare here the quotation from Nicholas about the part 
John Hyrcanus took in the Parthian war—which we took 
for our point of issue—with the description about Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, we shall tind that in both cases the description 
as given by his informant is followed by an observation of 
Josephus about the passage quoted ; after this the narrative 
of the Parthian war proceeds, just as if there had been no 
interruption. It is only necessary to disregard Josephus’ 

Vide Schiirer, I, 43. 
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note, in order to gain the original shape in which the in- 
formation of Nicholas lay before him. Put this similarity 
only proves that Josephus, in Antiquities, XIII, 8, 4, pro- 
ceeded with the information before him, in the same way 
as in XIII, 12,6; but it does not prove the identity of the 
authors of both passages. But, on comparing both descrip- 
tions, another remarkable peculiarity strikes us, which is 
also common to both. They both conclude their report 
with the words, as xal apdrepov év GddAos bedHAwTaL, @s Kal 
éy GAAos avepov TETOLNKAPED- respectively, and since, as we 
shall show directly, this remark belongs to Josephus’ source, 
the peculiarity just observed proves that both passages 
belong to one and the same source. Now, in Antiquities, 
XIII, 8, 4, in the narrative of the Parthian war Nicholas 
alone is named as the authority ; therefore XIII, 12,6 must 
also have been taken from the same author only. We 
shall presently notice Strabo’s relation to the Antiquities, 
and also the mode in which he is quoted by the side of 
Nicholas. 

We have thus come to the conclusion that Josephus 
took his short description of the Parthian war under 
Antiochus VII Sidetes entirely from Nicholas of Damascus, 
without making use of any other sources. This is con- 
tradicted by the terms of his allegation, waprus d& rovTwy 
juiv éoti cat Nixddaos 6 Aapacknvds, which, as we said 
above, seems to imply that Nicholas was just mentioned 
by the way, but that somebody else was his chief authority '. 
But the expression loses its strength when we remember 
that the passage quoted from Nicholas plainly shows that 
this historian in his description of the events of Syrian 
history, in which of course the conditions of the Syrian 
empire formed the centre of interest, mentioned the Jews 
only by the way. He mentions the high priest and prince 
of Judaea only as ‘Ypxavds 6 “Iovéaivs*; he considers it 


' Cf. Bloch, p. 92; Destinon, p. 53. 
2? Just as also Strabo, in Josephus, Antiquities, XV, 1, 1, mentions 
Antigonos the king as ’Avtiyoroy rdv ‘Iovbaiov. 
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unnecessary to give the name of the festival, on account of 
Hyrcanus asking the King Antiochus for a rest of two days, 
although it required only one word to do so, and Nicholas 
could have easily made it out from the season of the year 
in which the expedition took place. He did not trouble 
because it was of no interest to the readers of a history of 
Syria. But it was one of the principal objects of Josephus 
in writing his history, to show the Romans and Greeks that 
the Jews had taken part in the great campaigns of other 
nations; in this case, in the war of the Seleucides with the 
Parthians. If he had embodied in his work Nicholas’ infor- 
mation without any comment, his pagan readers would 
have carelessly passed over the passage which it particularly 
concerned him to be noticed. He was therefore obliged 
to point it out specially, and this he did by singling out, 
and placing at the beginning of Nicholas’ narrative, the one 
sentence only about Hyrcan’s participation in the campaign, 
and following it up by a verbatim reproduction of the 
whole passage in which Nicholas mentioned the event only 
incidentally!. Thus, notwithstanding the term paprvs, the 
whole section, which contains nothing except the prefatory 
table of contents, the quotation from Nicholas, and the 
description of the Parthian war, was taken from Nicholas 
alone, and Josephus used no other source for this, because, 
probably, no other historical work treating on this expedi- 
tion had mentioned Hyrcanus’s presence and co-operation ”. 


1 Whenever no reference to the warlike achievements of the Jews could 
be found in Nicholas, Josephus looked for other authorities, whom he 
quotes then after the same fashion. Thus, in Antiquities, XIV, 8, 3, 
he refers to the participation of Hyrcan II in Caesar’s campaign in 
Egypt, and names Strabo the Cappadocian as a witness for information 
solely drawn from him. Vide below. ! 

2 Schiirer also observes, I, 64: “Josephus took all his matter from 
Nicholas and Strabo, but, in some passages which are of importance 
to him, he mentions them as saying the same as he.”’ I will only add, 
that he quotes his principal source, Nicholas, also when he wants to 
contiovert his statement, and gives a different opinion. Thus we find 
that in Antiquities, XIV, 1, 3, he copies Nicholas verbatim without naming 
him ; but at the beginning of the account he names him in order to say 
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2. The reference formula ws kai év GAdos SednAGKapev |. 


We have already noticed that the two passages examined 
by us, Antiquities, XIII, 8, 4 and 12, 6, conclude with 
a reference to another account of the events described here. 
Apparently it is Josephus himself who refers to his own 
work in the first person of the verb. But we know from 
his own accounts the extent of his achievements as an 
author, and know that he never wrote about the liberation 
of Demetrius II Nicator from the captivity of the Parthians, 
nor about the conquest of Ptolemais by Ptolemy Lathyrus. 
The reference belongs therefore, as was already convincingly 
shown by Destinon’, to the source from which Josephus 
had copied the whole account. Now we have found that, 
in both cases, Nicholas has been the source, so that the 
concluding sentence. referring to another book, was also his 
property. Since Nicholas had written the whole history of 
the Syrian empire, this result is not only not improbable 
in itself, but is of such a nature that we should have arrived 
at it also by other considerations. For it is obvious that 
Josephus, when proceeding to write the Jewish history 
during the rule of the Seleucides, in the first instance made 
use of the work of the very man, who dealt with the same 
period of the Syrian empire, and who was readiest at hand. 

But in order to place the inferences drawn from only 
two passages on a firm basis, it is necessary to show that 
the remaining references of Josephus, of which there is 


that Nicholas described Herod’s father, Antipater, as the descendant 
of one of the first Jews who had returned from Babylonia ; that he had 
done so for the purpose of flattering Herod, whereas Antipater had been 
in reality an Idumean by birth. In the same way he quotes Nicholas in 
Antiquities, XVI, 7, 1, only with the object of reproaching him, that out 
of regard for Herod he had omitted every mention of the plundering 
of David’s-grave; although it is certain from other passages that Josephus 
had taken his whcle account of Herod from Nicholas. Cf. also Destinon, 
Pp. 94- 

1 Cf. also Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, IV, 372. 

2 Ct. Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus, p. 27. 
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a great number, may also allude to the work of Nicholas. 
In the first instance we meet with them several times in 
the form of references to a history of Syria. In Antiquities, 
XII, 5, 2 we are told that the Romans had ordered Antio- 
chus IV Epiphanes out of Egypt in the midst of his victories ; 
this information is accompanied by Josephus with the 
remark : xa0ws 7j5n tov Kal mpdrepoy év GAdAos SednAWKaper. 
Now we know that Nicholas had described the pollution 
of the temple of Jerusalem, committed by Antiochus during 
his retreat from Egypt, and that Josephus had made use of 
this one account only; consequently, this reference also 
tallies with our assumption |. 

In XIII, 10, 1 he describes the reign and death of 
Antiochus V Eupator, and concludes the sketch of the 
character of Demetrius I, his successor, with the words: 
kadws dn mov Kal év GAAots SednA@Kayer. In XIII, 2, 4 he 
puts the phrase, as xal év dAdots dednAdKaper, after the de- 
scription of the struggle between Demetrius I and Alexander 
Balas and the death of the former. In XIII, 4, 6 we find, 
xabas év GAdous dednAGxKaper after the mention of the death of 


Ammonius; in XIII, 4, 8, xa@ws xai ev dAdo SednAGKapev 
after the recapitulation of the reign of Alexander Balas ; 


1 Nussbaum and Bloch, as already mentioned above, referred these 
accounts to Polybius. Against this Destinon rightly observes, p. 48, 
that all that can be proved is this, that there is nothing to contradict the 
possibility of its having been taken from Polybius, but it was not proved 
also that it had been taken from that author. Bloch, p. 97, quotes as 
a proof the fact that Polybius had made Antiochus’ expedition to Egypt 
the subject of an exhaustive description, and has dealt with Antiochus 
in detail. Against this I only observe that exactly the same can be shown 
to have been the case with Nicholas, whilst other circumstances point 
to the use Josephus had made of this author. Nor does the fact, which 
Bloch considers to be so convincing, oppose our assumption. For Jos¢phus 
says that Antiochus was ordered by the Romans to leave Egypt after he 
had already possession of the country, which shows that this account 
intends to emphasize the interference of the Romans, which, according 
to Bloch, corresponds with the tendency of Polybius’ description. Against 
this we observe, that Nicholas cannot have omitted either to mention 
in his history the interference of the Romans, even if he had felt no 
particular interest for the Romans and their universal supremacy. 
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and os kal mpdrepov év GdAors 5ed7}Awrar after a short statement 
about the liberation of Demetrius II from Parthian captivity. 
Nothing confirms our argumentation more than the last 
passage, which was also the one from which we started. 
Even in the absence of all information, we may suppose 
that the historian, who describes the liberation of Deme- 
trius II from captivity, and the events that led up to it, 
had also mentioned that he was taken captive. The latter 
incident is, in faet, mentioned in Antiquities, XIII, 5, 11 
with the words, airds (Gv édjpOn Kabas xal év dddAots 
ded7jAwtac; and in connexion with the same sentence 
occurring in the section in which the liberation of Demetrius 
is described, and Nicholas of Damascus expressly named 
as the authority. Besides these passages the following also 
must be noted: XIII, 10, 1, ds wal év GAdAors toropyxaper, 
after the remark that Cleopatra became the wife of two 
kings of Syria who were brothers; and XIII, 13, 4, xadas 
év GAAos Sed7AwrTat, in reference to the reign of Demetrius 
and Philippus; all which passages can refer to Nicholas’ 
history of Syria. 

But our proposition can be proved not only from the 
Syrian history, but also from other parts of the Antiquities. 
In X, 2, 2 Josephus says, dnAdow be wep rovrwr év érépors, that 
he would speak in another place of the annihilation of the 
Assyrian empire by the Medes; but he did not fulfil his 
promise. Nor can all through his work a single passage be 
found in which he might have endeavoured to carry out his 
intention, and not one of his narratives would have been 
better suited for such information than this very one, in 
which he promises to give further explanations. Now, we 
possess numerous and Jengthy fragments of Nicholas that 
bear reference to the most ancient history of the Assyrians, 
Medes, Greeks, Lydians, and Persians, up to the time of 
Croesus and Cyrus!; and they testify that he had dealt 
with the history of the Assyrian kingdom till its downfall. 
Josephus’ reference alludes, therefore, to the information 

1 Vide Schiirer, I, 43. 
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contained in a later book of Nicholas, and the allegation 
belongs to this historian. This would show that other 
references by Josephus, in respect to the period and the 
nations that were dealt with by Nicholas, were also taken 
over from this author ; for instance, xaOws év GAAots ded7jAwTar 
in Antiquities, XI, 8, 1, in respect to Philip and Alexander 
of Macedonia. 

This result is still more completely confirmed by 
statements in respect to Roman history. We find in 
Antiquities, XIV, 6, 2, where Gabinius’ expedition to 
Egypt is mentioned, the phrase xal raira pév cal év ddAdos 
ded7Awra:; on the other hand, Josephus himself mentions 
(XIV, 6, 4) that Nicholas and Strabo had treated Gabinius’ 
campaigns against Judaea in the same way; therefore, 
as in the previously mentioned cases, the allegation belongs 
to the former author. In Antiquities, XIV, 7, 3 Josephus 
mentions the death of Crassus in the war against the 
Parthians, and, in concluding his account, says: os xai év 
GAAots SedjAwrat; similarly, in respect to the battle of 
Philippi in XIV, 11, 1, rodro peév ovv Kal éy dAdois dedjAwTaL, 
and of the death of Cassius in the battle against the 
Parthians in XIV, 7, 3, as xal in’ GAdwv dedHjAwTaL. 

Lastly, the fact that all these allegations belong to Nicholas 
is proved by another consideration. Destinon, on examining 
the sources of the fourteenth book, says, in reference to 
XIV, 1, 1-6, 4, as follows!: “The account concludes with 
the words: ‘ Nicholas of Damascus and Strabo the Cappa- 
docian agreed completely on the campaigns of Pompey and 
Gabinius against the Jews.’”’ To this, I think, we may add: 
and the identical account of both has been reproduced by 
me. Accordingly, the greater part of the contents of this 
chapter would have to be attributed to Nicholas and Strabo 
conjointly. For the expression wept 3 tijs Topaniov kai 
TaBwiov orparefas comprises all that is narrated there with 
the exception of XIV, 1,and 2,1. But nobody will want to 
separate this chapter from the subsequent narrative except 

1 Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus, p. 102. 

VOL. IX. Y 
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the account of the fate of the pious Onias. Besides this 
interpolation Josephus can have altered his source but 
little’. Now within the chapter, convincingly proved to form 
one whole, in XIV, 6, 2, in the same passage where Josephus 
says that Nicholas and Strabo had described the campaigns 
of Pompey and Gabinius, the remark occurs: ‘ Gabinius 
changed his plan, in order to march to Egypt and reinstal 
Ptolemy on the throne, cal raira wey wai év GdAors Sed)/AwTaL.” 
It must further be mentioned that Gabinius’ enterprise, 
which was only one part of the whole expedition, could 
certainly not have been written by anybody except by one 
who had dealt with all the campaigns; and it is beyond 
doubt that the whole, allegation and all, was taken from 
Nicholas. Destinon (p. 103) says of Antiquities, XIV, 7, 
1-11, 4: “This section is altogether without any external 
testimony as to its origin, we are therefore altogether 
confined to internal evidence. The latter shows beyond 
doubt that Nicholas was the source.” Now in XIV, 7, 3 
the following account occurs: “ As to Cassius, he arranged 
everything as he thought fit, then he marched into the land 
of the Parthians, but there he perished with his whole 
army, @s kai éy ddAos bed7jAwTa.;” and again: “ Cassius 
started soon after and marched towards the Euphrates, 
to meet there the attacks of the enemies, os xal im’ 
GAAwy ded7jA@ra.’ If a whole section in all its parts 
is recognized as the property of Nicholas, must not the 
references to passages it contains, and for which there 
is no reason whatever why they should be separated 
from- the whole description, also belong to the same 
author? Destinon (p. 106) expresses the following opinion 
on XIV, 11, 4-16, 4: “The narrative is uniformly of 
a piece.... and I do not doubt but that the piece has 
been taken over from Nicholas in its entirety.” Now in 
XIV, 12, 2 we meet with the communication: “In the 
meanwhile Cassius, @s kal map’ GAAos 5ed7AwTat, had been 
defeated at Philippi by Antonius and Caesar.” There is 
1 Cf also Schiirer, I, 44. 
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nothing to justify us in striking out that clause from the 
whole sentence; therefore, it belongs to Nicholas. Thus 
we have recognized the reference formula in four passages 
of that portion of the Antiquities, of which it is beyond 
doubt that it was copied from Nicholas; and this, in 
conjunction with the results gained above, sufficiently 
confirms the assumption that Josephus’ references origi- 
nated in the history of Nicholas, and direct the reader to 
certain portions of that work. But this further proves 
that the thorough and comprehensive information about 
events in the Syrian kingdom, as contained in Josephus’ 
Antiquities, XII—XIV, was taken, as far as the reference 
formulae go, from the history of Nicholas, which was based 
on primary and reliable sources. 

Before concluding this inquiry, I should like to draw 
attention to the change in the form of the references, which 
makes it uncertain whether Nicholas of Damascus quotes 
only his own work, or whether he alludes also to informa- 
tion given by other authors. Destinon, who has paid 
particular attention to these reference formulae, attributes 
to the passive form of the sentence a different meaning to 
the active. He says (p. 27) that the author, when using 
the first person d¢dnAdxaper, thinks of his own work, but, 
when using the term 8¢d;jAwrat, alludes to any book dealing 
with the events narrated in that section. Taking his issue 
from this distinction which is based upon the form of the 
verb, he arrives at a conclusion in reference to these 
formulae which is as artificial as it is improbable. He 
says: ‘‘Gabinius’ expedition to Egypt for the instalment 
of Ptolemy Auletes, the destruction of the Roman army in 
Parthia under Crassus, Cassius’ war with the Parthians, 
Caesar's assassination, the battle of Philippi, do not belong 
to a detailed description of the history of the Jewish 
people; a simple mention of these events would suffice; if 
the reader wanted to know more, he could turn for 
information to some work on Roman history. Those 
words in the fourteenth book of the Antiquities are meant 

Y2 
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as a warning to that effect. It is different with the pre- 
ceding books. There the formulae are used promiscuously. 
Sections, entirely similar as to their contents, terminated 
at one time with one, and at another time with the other 
formula, and—which is of particular importance—a section 
ending with one of the two formulae is later continued 
without any gap. They do not, therefore, serve here to 
direct the reader to a more detailed description, but mainly 
to form a transition from one source to another, from the 
description of foreign events to those that are specially 
Jewish. It would be unsuitable to treat them there 
in a different manner.” As Destinon admits the identity 
of significance of both reference formulae in the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth books of the Antiquities, it is 
incomprehensible how he could be content with such a 
violent distinction. How unjustifiable it is will appear on 
comparing the few passages of the Wars of the Jews, in 
which the reference formulae occur, with the corresponding 
passages of the Antiquities!. We read in Wars, I, 8, 9: 
“Cassius returned to the Euphrates in order to prevent 
the Parthians from crossing it, tep! dv év ér€pors épodper,” 
where Josephus’ prototype promises, in the first person, to 
give a more detailed description of the campaign; in 
Antiquities, XIV, 7, 3 we find, in connexion with the same 
information, @s xal tm’ GAAwv b¢d7AwrTat 2, which shows that 
no distinction can be made between the active and the 
passive form. Wars, I,1, 8 we read: “Crassus crossed 
the Euphrates and perished with his whole army, zepi dv od 
viv xaipds A€yew ;” but—thus we may safely complete the 
phrase—later on ; in Antiquities, XIV, 7, 3 we read, in the 
same sense, ws xal év GdAows 5edHAwrat, in the passive. Thus 
both phrases refer, without any distinction, to the work of 

Cf. Destinon, Die Quellen, p.19, n.1; Niese, in Hermes, XI, 469 ; Schiirer, 
I, 71. 

: This form of reference is certainly an alteration by Josephus of the 
stereotyped év dAAois, just as map’ GAAos in XIV, 11, 1 and 12, 2, as shown 


by the parallel passage. He seems here to have become conscious of the 
unsuitability of évy dAAas in his book. 
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Nicholas. I rather think that a distinction in accordance 
with the change of tense ought to be observed, and that the 
perfect dednAdxayev points to the description of the event 
which precedes the passage, but that the present tense of 
the passive refers to later information in a passage to 
come. This is shown in the first instance by a comparison 
of Antiquities, XIV, 7, 3, as Kal éy Gddows SeAHAwTaL, with 
Wars, I, 8, 8, wept dv od viv xaipds A€yew ; Antiquities, XIV, 
7, 3, ws kal tm’ dddwv deAndwra, and Wars, I, 8, 9, repli dv 
év étépots époduev; and secondly, by the circumstance also, 
that whenever the passive form does not refer to a following, 
but to a previous description, the word zpérepov is added, 
e. g. Antiquities, XIII, 8, 4}. 


3. The historical work of Nicholas of Dumascus. 


If the fact is established that Josephus took his in- 
formation about the kingdom of the Seleucides from the 
exhaustive work of Nicholas, and that the references 
occurring in the copied passages are those by which the 
latter directs his readers to different sections of his book, 
it follows that Nicholas had dealt with many incidents in 
two different passages. Is this really so, and is this at all 
probable? It is only necessary to take Polybius for an 
example, and to turn to any passage, no matter which, to 
see that he refers the reader to some other section, in order 
to avoid repeating what he had described before, and so as 
not to be under the necessity of anticipating what he 
intended to narrate in a more fitting place. We must 
assume Nicholas to have used the same method, even if 
there were no trace left to show it. When we further have 
regard to the distinction alluded to above in the meaning 


1 Wherever the future tense of the verb is used, we recognize at once 
Josephus’ hand, who had not observed this intentional use of the tenses ; 
thus d5nAwoopey in Antiquities, III, 4,2; VI, 13, 10; Contra Apionem, I, 14, 
all which passages are Josephus’ property. In the same manner does év 
tovras for éy 4AAos in IX, 7, 5 betray the authorship of Josephus. 
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of the reference formulae, namely, that they point at one 
time to preceding matter and at another time to information 
to come, we recognize the mode of description common to 
ancient works, and which it was not first necessary to 
establish. But we have also gained some hints as to the 
sequence of the different descriptions in the history of Syria 
by Nicholas, which, conjointly with the fragments preserved 
by Josephus, give the possibility of casting a glance into 
that portion of his large historical work. But we are also 
in a position to obtain some notions about other chapters 
and books of the same. 

Josephus, in Antiquities, I, 7, 2, quotes the following 
from the fourth book of the history of Nicholas: “ Abram 
reigned at Damascus, who, being a foreigner, came with an 
army out of the land above Babylon, called the land of the 
Chaldeans. But after a short time he removed with his 
people from that country and went into the land of Canaan, 
which is now called Judaea, where his family increased 
exceedingly, epi dv ev Exépw Adyw dreLeyue ta ioropodpeva.” 
Whether the concluding phrase belongs to the fragment 
from Nicholas and indicates his intention of writing about 
Abraham, or whether they are words of Josephus’, the 
passage itself clearly shows that Nicholas had spoken about 
that patriarch in his work. Is it, perhaps, a small part 
from a large book on the Jews? C. Miiller? attempted to 
reconstruct the plan of Nicholas’ large work, which com- 
prised all peoples; but he had to give it up as impossible 
on account of the too small number of fragments, which 
in many cases cannot be even characterized, especially as we 
have no information whatever about books 8-95. But the 
manner in which Nicholas divided the material of the 
history of a period can be recognized notwithstanding. 
The preserved fragments show that the first and second 


' This form of reference has no parallel among those ascribed above 
to Nicholas; and as the others are standing formulae, this one may 
belong to Josephus. 

2 Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum, ITI, 345. 
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books dealt with the history of the Assyrians and Medes 
till Astyages, but the downfall of the Median kingdom was 
only described in the seventh. The fourth book contained 
the older history of the Lydians till the Heraclide kings, 
but the sixth book only contains its continuation till 
Candaules, and the seventh the further part till the down- 
fall of the empire. The existing fragments show that in 
the same book other peoples were also described ; therefore, 
as is the case with other historical books also, the narrative 
dealing with one people is interrupted, and taken up again 
only after the history of another nation during the sume 
period had been finished. There is no need for pointing 
out, that with such a method of dealing with the events, 
references to information previously given or still to come 
were not only possible, but altogether indispensable. If 
this was the case with the rather summary information 
about the most ancient nations, it was still more so in the 
history of Syria and Rome, which was treated in detail, 
and, it seems, took up in Nicholas’ work ten times 
the space occupied by the nations he had enumerated 
before. For every event of more or less importance was 
described together with all its secondary circumstances, 
and the names of all participating persons were severally 
given!; it formed a chapter of its own, as is proved by 
the frequent references in those portions of the Antiquities 
that were drawn from Nicholas. If Josephus had said in 
each section from which book of Nicholas’ history he had 
taken it, as he did in Antiquities, I, 3, 6 and XII, 3, 2, we 
should be acquainted not only with the extent of his de- 
scriptions of Syrian events, but also with the divisions of the 
books, as indicated by the reference formulae of Josephus. 
As to the question whether Nicholas’ remark about 
Abraham occurred in a book on the Jews, we do not 
possess the slightest indications that he had given a 
connected description of the history of ancient Israel in 
the midst of that of the other nations. For, if he had, 
1 Vide Destinon, Die Quellen, p. 46, n. 1. 
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Josephus would certainly not have failed to refer to that 
part of Nicholas’ work to complete or to rectify his 
statements. It would be rather difficult to assume that 
Nicholas’ treatment, though known by Josephus, would 
have given him no opportunities to do so, especially as 
we learn from a comparison of the first half of the 
Antiquities with the Bible and the Jewish-Hellenistic 
literature, that Josephus did not here elaborate anything 
which he could have taken from Nicholas. The passage 
about Abraham formed, as Miiller conjectures], a part of 
his information about Damascus, equally with the descrip- 
tion of the wars of King Adad of Damascus against David, 
which also occurred in the fourth book*. On the other 
hand, it is beyond doubt that Nicholas had devoted at 
least two books, the 123rd and 124th, exclusively to the 
history of Herod. For,in Josephus’ Antiquities, XV—XVII, 
we do not meet with a single reference to other chapters, 
which could show that Nicholas had treated the events 
under Herod in the same way as those of the history of the 
Seleucidean empire; that is to say, in separate sections, 
which were interrupted by the description of other non- 
Syrian lands and incidents. The history of Herod formed 
rather a consecutive and uninterrupted narrative of all that 
happened under this king, the minuteness of which was 
only called forth by the author's relations with Herod and 
his active participation in the events themselves, but was 
not based on the general plan of the whole work. Whether 
Nicholas had given in his work space and attention to the 
history of the Jews in post-biblical times up to Herod, 
must be deferred to a later inquiry. 

In connexion with the last inquiry a second question, 


1 Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, III, 345, col. 2. 

? The circumstance that Nicholas had not only dealt with Adad, but 
also with ten successors of his (Antiquities, VII, 5, 2), shows also with 
certainty that the fourth book was devoted to the history of the 
Damascene kingdom, although not exclusively so, for the Lydians are 
also dealt with in that book. 
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not less important for our subject, has to be dealt with, 
namely that of Josephus’ quotations from other writings 
besides those of Nicholas; whether he used and ex- 
cerpted such works for his Antiquities, in the same way 
as that of the latter; or, whether he perhaps borrowed 
the passages cited by him from some secondary source. 
We have already seen that on writing the Antiquities he 
had before him the comprehensive work of Nicholas of 
Damascus, which dealt with the history of all peoples ; and 
that he could make use of it, not only for the history of 
Syria, but also for that of the other Asiatic peoples. Did 
he really use it for this latter purpose? In Antiquities, 
I, 3, 6 he relates as follows: “The flood and the ark are 
made mention of by all the writers of barbarian histories, 
among whom is Berosus the Chaldean; for when he is 
describing the circumstances of the flood, he goes on thus :— 
‘It is said there is still some part of this ship in Armenia, 
at the mountains of the Cordyaeans, and that some people 
carry off pieces of the bitumen, which they take away, and 
use as means for the averting of mischiefs.’ Hieronymus 
the Egyptian also, who wrote the Phoenician history, and 
Mnaseas, and a great many more, make mention of the 
same. Nay, Nicholas of Damascus, in the ninety-sixth 
book of his history, thus relates about it :—‘ There is a great 
mountain in Armenia, over the district of Milyas, called 
Baris, upon which it is reported that many who fled at the 
time of the deluge were saved; and that one who was 
carried in an ark came on shore upon the top of it; and 
that the remains of the timber were a long time preserved. 
This is perhaps the man about whom Moses, the legislator 
of the Jews, wrote.’” It strikes one directly that Nicholas’ 
statement was only a reproduction of Berosus’ words; but 
there is nothing surprising in this, because it is only a matter 
of course that Nicholas, when about to write the Chaldean 
history, made use of Berosus, “who had published a book 
on astronomy and on the philosophy of the Chaldeans for 
the use of the Greeks” (Contra Apionem, I, 19). There- 
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fore, when dealing with the flood, and mentioning Armenia, 
which the legend has made the seat of the tale, he may be 
assumed to have had regard not only to Berosus, but also 
such Jewish and Egyptian historical works as had been 
written in Greek ; and, from the juxtaposition by Josephus, 
I gain the impression that we have here before us the 
statements of other authors collected by Nicholas, which 
were simply copied by Josephus, one and all, just as he 
found them; after which he named the author Nicholas 
as the last in the series!. According to his wont, he gave 
here also first an extract from the book used as source, 
quite identical with Nicholas’ statement, which he then 
confirms by the quotation from Nicholas itself. 

This assumption is strengthened also by other passages 
in which Josephus names Nicholas by the side of a number 
of older historians, and of which we also become convinced 
that all these had been quoted by Nicholas, and that 
Josephus enumerated them all by name in order to impress 
his pagan readers by the imposing series of ancient authors. 


Thus, in Antiquities, I, 3,9, he says: “Now I have for 
witnesses, that our ancestors lived very long, all those that 
have written histories, both among the Greeks and bar- 
barians?; for even Manetho, who wrote the Egyptian 


1 It would be of great interest to find out in what connexion Nicholas 
came to speak of Noah’s ark. The most obvious conjecture would be that 
he mentioned it when treating on the great deluge in the primitive 
history of the human race, But this is opposed by the circumstance 
that Josephus observes that the passage quoted by him occurred in the 
ninety-sixth book of Nicholas’ work, whilst the origins of the various 
peoples have been described in the first books. The last words in Nicholas’ 
fragment appear to me to show that the object of the whole passage was 
to explain the description of the Bible, and that the other historical works 
were only cited as proofs. On the other hand, the word dmoBarjpiov, used 
by Josephus in the extract that precedes the allegations, shows that this 
was the motive to these observations of Nicholas. Josephus must also 
have found in Nicholas’ work the statement that the Armenians called 
the spot on which the ark rested émfarjpov, as he mentions this in 
his extract which precedes the quotation. Did the ninety-sixth book 
contain a part of the history of the Jews ? 

? Both in the passage quoted before, and in the present one, the 
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history, and Berosus, the author of the Chaldean history, 
and Mochus, and Hestiaeus, and besides these, Hieronymus 
the Egyptian, who composed the Phoenician history, agree 
to what I here say. Hesiod also, and Hecataeus, Hellanicus, 
and Acusilaus, and besides, Ephorus and Nicholas relate that 
the ancients lived a thousand years.” 

Here also, as in the passage dealt with before, we find 
the names of Berosus and Hieronymus, to whom Nicholas 
is added as the last; but besides these, other famous 
authors of great historical works are also enumerated, such 
as an historian like Nicholas is sure to have made use of, 
when writing a work comprising an account of all peoples, 
whilst Josephus, when writing his Antiquities, could have 
had no motive for studying them, Again, in Antiquities, 
X, 1, 4 we read: “ Berosus also, who wrote of the affairs of 
Chaldea, makes mention of the King Sennacherib, and that 
he ruled over the Assyrians, and that he made an expedition 
against all Asia and Egypt.” This sentence is preceded by 
the remark that Herodotus also reported this, and by two 
different reports of why Sennacherib was unable to do any 
harm to Hezekiah and to the kingdom of Judah. Josephus, 
after having given the narrative contained in the Bible 
about this event, proceeds to give a circumstantial account 
of how the king of the Assyrians besieged Pelusium and 
how, although the high banks had already been completed, 
he was prevented from conquering the city because of the 
approach of the Ethiopian army. Since Josephus, after the 
second account, says at the end that Herodotus also had 
related the same, and points out that the latter had contra- 


distinction made between Greek and barbarous authors is noteworthy, 
for it proves that the statement had a Greek for its author. Such djstinc- 
tion we also find in Antiquities, IV, 2,1; VIII, 11,3; XI, 7,1; XVI, 6,8; 
XVIII, 1, 20; Contra Apionem, I, 18, 22; II, 39; Wars, V, 1, 3; VI, 3,3; 
but all these passages are Josephus’ own, and he had adopted this mode 
of expression as a genuine Hellene. Only Contra Apionem, I, 22 is a fragment 
from pseudo-Hecataeus ; for the expression used there testifies to the 
Egyptian origin of the author. Cf. also Willrich, Juden und Griechen, 


p. 89. 
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dicted himself in some detail in both descriptions, we may 
confidently assume that the whole passage belongs to this 
author, and we may further conjecture that Josephus had 
met with this passage, as also that of Berosus, ready at hand 
in his prototype Nicholas. There are two more circum- 
stances which prove that he did not himself take from 
Herodotus’ history either the first passage or the second 
fragment reproduced in the same chapter. In the first 
place, the second passage lay before him in such a form 
that he could not clearly understand its contents, but he 
found contradictions between details of Herodotus’ account 
within the space of two lines; this can only be accounted 
for in this way, that the reports lay before him in an 
extract, from which the special relations to each other 
could no longer be made out. In the second place, the 
comparison of Josephus’ account of Sennacherib’s retreat 
with that of the Bible discloses another fact. Josephus, 
in X, 1, 4, follows closely the narrative of the Bible, 
2 Kings xviii and xix, till chap. xix. ver. 29, and concludes 
with the words ovdé& poBfovpévovs. Then he interrupts it, 
and takes it up again in X, 1, 5 with the words rod Ocod 
AowuKyy éevoxiwavtos, guided by 2 Kings xix. 35-37, the 
contents of which verses he reproduces. Between these 
two portions of the narrative there are the citations of 
Herodotus and Berosus, which are meant to describe the 
motive of Sennacherib’s hurried return from Egypt, but 
which, in reality, say something quite different from what 
Josephus wanted to establish. For the Biblical narrative tells 
us, 2 Kings xix. 9, that Sennacherib was prevented from 
conquering Jerusalem because Tirhaka was marching against 
him. Josephus reproduces this verse in X, 1, 4. The 
Greek sources, on the other hand, tell of an Arabic king 
who besieged Pelusium, but was unable to take the city 
in consequence of an event which had the same effect as 
that described in the Bible. Josephus thought that both 
accounts described the same event, he therefore made use 
of Herodotus, with whose narrative he amplified the 
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Biblical account. His reason for doing so is not apparent 
from his description, but will be understood, if we assume 
that he found both passages ready at hand in Nicholas, 
and he sought to harmonize them with the Bible for the 
purpose of impressing his readers. 

But there is still another passage taken from Berosus, 
which supports our assumption about Josephus’ source. 
In Antiquities, X, 11, 1 he reproduces a comprehensive 
fragment from this historian ; he cites, besides the Indian 
history of Megasthenes, the Persian of Diocles, and the 
Indian and Phoenician history of Philostratus, and then 
proceeds: “This is all that is reported by all authors 
concerning this king.” This sentence obviously pre- 
supposes the author’s intention to communicate every- 
thing, whatever had been said, and could possibly be 
found, in the various histories concerning Nebuchadnezzar. 
But this could not have been his real intention; for 
Josephus collects from the Greek authors only such 
material as refers to the Jews and confirms the Biblical 
account. But, on the other hand, it is evident that Nicholas 
of Damascus had made use, for his work, of all the histories 
written by his predecessors, and all the special works on 
the various countries, and that he had quoted his sources 
by name, and that Josephus borrowed from him. Thus 
only it becomes intelligible why the latter commences his 
chapter on Nebuchadnezzar in X, 11,1 with the words: 
“Now when the king had reigned forty-three years, he 
ended his life. He was an energetic man, and more 
fortunate than all his predecessors.” For this there was 
no indication whatever either in the Bible or in the passage 
he quotes from Berosus, but he had borrowed it from 
Nicholas’ description of Nebuchadnezzar’s character. 

A further proof of the correctness of this assumption, 
namely, that Josephus obtained the whole collection of 
ancient historians, as given in Antiquities, I, 3, 9, only 
from second-hand sources, is afforded by a comparison of 
the passages quoted from the same works in Contra 
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Apionem with those used in the Antiquities. For we 
find that Josephus, in Antiquities, VIII, 5, 3 and Contra 
Ap. I, 17, quotes the same passage from Dios, but for 
different purposes and with different words, although it is 
in both cases alleged that the author's words were quoted. 
Is it merely accidental that he quotes them twice, but not 
quite in the same form? We find in Antiquities, VIII, 5, 3, 
a rather larger fragment from Menander of Ephesus, who 
had translated the Tyrian annals, that had been written 
in the Phoenician language, into Greek. But we find the 
same passage also in Contra Ap. I, 18, to its full extent; 
and the parallel accounts again bear the same relation 
to each other as those previously mentioned. We see 
the same thing in the long description of Berosus in 
Antiquities, X, 11, 11, which is again met with in Contra 
Ap. I, 19; both here and there the reports of the Phoenician 
historian and those of Megasthenes are named to confirm 
the statements, which proves beyond doubt that Josephus 
found all these authors already collected and named 


' It cannot be expected that all passages quoted from Greek historians in 
Josephus’ works should be repeated, because not all of them can be used for 
the purposes for which Contra Apionem was written, and there was conse- 
quently no motive for such repetition. Thus, in Josephus I, 7, 2, Josephus 
quotes Berosus as evidence in reference to Abraham : “In the tenth gene- 
ration after the flood, there was among the Chaldeans a man righteous 
and great, and skilful in the celestial science”; which quotation does 
not occur again. Josephus could certainly have proved from this passage 
the age of the Israelite nation and Berosus’ knowledge of that people, 
if this had spoken of Abraham at all, or if this passage had stated 
the least thing about Abraham. Vide Willrich, Juden und Griechen, p. 57. 
The quotation from Nicholas, which follows immediately, shows that the 
latter had quoted the passage, without, however, alluding to Abraham. 
Bloch, Die Quellen des Josephus, p. 64, observes rightly Berosus’ influence 
in Antiquities, I, 3, 9, where Josephus says that God had given the ancient 
men a longer time of life in order to enable them to accomplish themselves 
in astrology and mathematics. But Bloch’s observation finds its simple 
explanation in the circumstance that the whole section is nothing else 
but the account of the contents of a fragment from Berosus found by 
Josephus in Nicholas’ work, and preceding the quotation itself, according 
to Josephus’ usual method. 
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together, and that, when he studied them in his prototype 
for the second time, he borrowed them in the same way as 
the first time. Thus it came about that he quoted the same 
fragments twice, because his source did not contain any- 
thing beyond what he had already taken up in his Anti- 
quities. For we meet with this mode of treatment not 
only in reference to Berosus and the Phoenician historians, 
but also in respect to Herodotus (Antiquities, VIII, 10, 3; 
Contra Ap. I, 22), and Agatharchides (Antiquities, XII, 
1,1; Contra Ap. I, 22), from which it is clear that he did 
not derive his quotations from the works of the authors 
themselves, but from some book in which they were 
quoted. Now Josephus had composed his controversy 
against Apion independently from the Antiquities, and 
thus it came about that the extract which he made in the 
latter work from Berosus and others did not quite agree 
with the one occurring in the other book, a circumstance 
which can also be observed on comparing the corresponding 
parts of the Wars and the Antiquities'. This is in perfect 
harmony with that which Niebuhr? proves from the 
passages from Berosus as quoted by Josephus, namely, that 
Josephus could not possibly have made use of that 
historical work, because his allegations do not look like the 
original description by that author, but like extracts *. 
According to our argument they occurred in Nicholas’ 
work, and he did not, in all probability, reproduce them 
verbatim either. 

It may be noticed that Josephus quotes the passages of 
Berosus which he repeats in Contra Apionem, in connexion 
with the Phoenician histories, and even when speaking of 
Nebuchadnezzar, cites from Philostratus the fact that this 
king had besieged the city of Tyre for thirteen years. 
I believe we may conclude from this, that these fragments 


1 Vide Destinon, Die Quellen, p. 10 sqq. 

2 Geschichte Assurs und Babylons, p. 13; against this, vide Freudenthal, 
Alexander Polyhistor, p. 28 sqq.; Bloch, p. 63. 

5 Cf. Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, IV, 462, 526, 562, 
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belonged to Nicholas’ book on Phoenicia. The same work 
may also have contained the passages referred to by 
Josephus as taken from the works of Dios and Menander!; 
also Mochus, Hestiaeus, and the Egyptian Hieronymus, 
who are named as authors of Phoenician histories in 
Antiquities, I, 3, 9, may have been referred to in that 
work as authorities. Unfortunately, not the slightest 
portion of that part of Nicholas’ work bas come down to 
us, so that we are without the material necessary for the 
verification of our view. On the other side the extracts 
from Herodotus and Manetho belong to Nicholas’ description 
of Egyptian history *, of which nothing has been preserved 
either, whilst a few quotations from Berosus were taken 
from the Chaldean history. The result of all this would be 
that Nicholas’ comprehensive work was constantly before 
Josephus when writing his Antiquities, and that it served 
him as a mine from which to draw the passages from ancient 
writers. But whilst the first ten books of the Antiquities 
owe all their contents to the Bible, and Josephus only 
rarely borrowed from Nicholas, when he wished to confirm 
the Biblical account from statements by non-Jewish histo- 
rians, he took in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 


1 Menander is also quoted in Antiquities, IX, 14, 2, in connexion with 
King Salmanassar ; there Josephus cites a long piece from his chronicle, 
which clearly shows that he knew all these reports only from a history of 
the Phoenicians, where also other nations in their relation to Tyre have 
been shortly treated. 

2 In reference to this I should like to point out the following data: 
Josephus, in Antiquities, VIII, 6, 2, when mentioning Pharaoh, Solomon’s 
father-in-law, discusses the question why all the kings of ancient Egypt 
were called Pharaoh. The circumstance that in this small piece Minaeos 
is named twice, and that Egyptian words are interpreted, makes one 
suppose a work about Egypt as source. Now, Herodotus is expressly named, 
and Josephus quotes him with the remark that all Egyptian queens had 
been called Nicaule. On the other hand, Josephus, in Antiquities, VII, 5, 2, 
reports from Nicholas’ work: “When Hadad was dead, his posterity 
reigned for ten generations, each of his successors receiving from his 
father his dominion and his name, as did the Ptolemies in Egypt.” May 
not Nicholas have pointed out here also the Pharaohs and the Caesars, 
although Josephus gives the explanation in his own name ? 
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books of his work the whole material referring to the 
kingdom of the Seleucides from Nicholas’ history, and 
filled a considerable space with it. But since the first 
book of the Maccabees, which is so rich in information, 
and some other Jewish sources, offered him material for 
the history of some decades of Jewish history, he inten- 
tionally divided the extent of his description between these 
and Nicholas of Damascus. On the other hand, the latter 
only is copied in books XIV—XVII of the Antiquities, and 
it is only here and there that Josephus interrupted his con- 
tinuous description with information from Jewish authors. 
But all these arguments and proofs would fall to the 
ground, if it could be proved that Josephus knew and 
made use of Berosus either directly from the work of 
that author, or from Alexander Polyhistor, and from no 
other source. This view was brought forward by Gut- 
schmid '—who holds that it was likely that Josephus made 
use of him in either way—and by C. Miller’. In order to 
refute the assumption that Josephus borrowed from Alex- 
ander Polyhistor, it will suffice to produce Freudenthal’s 
arguments which oppose this view*. He says: “Josephus 
expressly names Berosus, and repeats his words, as his 
immediate source ; it is not apparent why these allegations 
must be false, why he should not have known his Chaldean 
history, in the same way as he was acquainted with Ma- 
netho’s Egyptian history. That he had, besides, also read 
Alexander’s Chaidaica, as appears from his quotation of the 
Sibyl, does not prove that he could not have made direct 
use of Berosus in other passages. If Josephus had merely 
copied his quotations from Berosus from Alexander, why 
should Eusebius cite at one time from Josephus, and 
another time from Alexander’s extracts? Why should he, 
in his Chronography, first copy all excerpta from Alexander 
which refer to Nebuchadnezzar and his successors, and then 


1 Kleine Schriften, IV, 492, 495- 

2 Fragmenta Histor. Graecorum, II, 496. 
3 Alexander Polyhistor, p. 27. 

Z 
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place by the side of them the much more diffuse excerpta 
of Josephus? Does this not prove that Eusebius found in 
Alexander’s Chaldaica, the source from which he drew, 
much missing whieh Josephus afforded him, and that 
it is therefore impossible that Josephus should have merely 
excerpted Alexander? And finally, it is not a small proof 
of Josephus’ genuineness that his excerpta are always 
given in the oratio recta, but that Alexander—and con- 
sequently also Eusebius and Syncellus, whenever they 
report him verbatim—always gives his extracts in the 
oratio obliqua. We must therefore consider Josephus’ 
extracts as the words of Berosus himself.’ These keen 
and subtle arguments sufficiently show that Josephus and 
Eusebius took their corresponding extracts from different 
sources, and, since it is certain that Eusebius had taken 
his from Alexander Polyhistor, Josephus must have drawn 
from another source. But it is not proved that this latter 
was Berosus himself. The other circumstance also, pointed 
out by Gutschmid, that Josephus’ two lengthy passages on 
Nebuchadnezzar had been compressed by Alexander 
Polyhistor into a few words, and that they had been pre- 
served by Eusebius in this form, only shows that Josephus 
had not copied Alexander, but some other epitomizer, 
whose extracts were much lengthier, but not necessarily 
that he had copied Berosus himself. Everything brought 
forward by Freudenthal as characteristic of Josephus’ 
pattern, in contrast with Alexander Polyhistor, can be 
found in Nicholas of Damascus. The latter had, of course, 
made his extracts much more carefully than Alexander, 
and the allegation of passages from other authors in the 
oratio recta has many parallels in other quotations from 
Nicholas in Josephus. In fact, Josephus had made as little 
direct use of Manetho as of Berosus, so that this objection 
of Freudenthal’s speaks for the excerpta not having been 
made directly from their works. For the rest, Freudenthal 
arrived himself at the conclusion that “the possibility exists, 
that the copy of Berosus which lay before Josephus had 
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already been just as much interpolated as that of Manetho, 
but that the revision had not been made by Polyhistor.” 
We add: but by Nicholas, 


4. The authors quoted by name in“ Antiquities” XTI—XIV. 


The conclusions arrived at from the quotations out of the 
first part of the Antiquities, namely, that the quotations 
were taken from Nicholas’ work and not from the works of 
the authors themselves, apply in all probability also to the 
historians quoted in the second part of the Antiquities. 
But the latter stood much nearer to him in point of time 
than the former, and it was very easy for him to obtain 
their works in Rome; it must therefore be first specially 
proved in what relations he stood to them when writing 
his work. We have seen that he had taken everything 
relating to Syria, which was not mentioned in the first 
book of the Maccabees, from Nicholas. The latter had 
doubtless made use of Polybius and Posidonius!; we must 
therefore try to find out, in the first instance, how Josephus 
is related to these two authors. Not a single point can be 
adduced to show with certainty that he had known 
Polybius from that author’s own work ?, for everything he 
quotes in the latter's name may have occurred in Nicholas’ 
books *. In respect to Posidonius, the circumstance that 


' Miller, Fragmenia, III, 415, frag. 79 ; Schirer, I, 35. 

2 Cf. my essay in Revue des Etudes Juives, XXXII, p. 186. 

’ This seems to me to be proved also by the passage in which he 
controverts Polybius. Namely, in Antiquities, XII, 9, 1, after the lengthy 
abstract from 1 Mace. vi. 1-16, he produces Polybius’ account, according 
to which Antiochus IV Epiphanes died because he wanted to despoil the 
sanctuary of Artemis in Persia. Against this Josephus observés, that 
it was much more certain that Antiochus lost his life because of the 
spoliation of the temple of Jerusalem, which crime he had actually 
committed. ‘But I will not contend about this with those who think 
that the cause assigned by Polybius is nearer the truth than that 
assigned by me.” A work must therefore have lain before Josephus 
in which the cause as assigned by Polybius occurred ; the narrative itself 
must also have been there, and this may have been Josephus’ source, 


Z2 
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Josephus does not name that author in the Antiquities 
cannot be taken to prove that he had not been acquainted 
with the latter’s important historical work, for the reason 
that he did not name it may have been that he had made 
use of it as his principal source. But the fact that he 
found nowhere in the Antiquities any opportunity of 
controverting or correcting a single statement of his, as is 
the case with Polybius and Nicholas, and that, in his book 
Contra Apionem, he exhibits no direct knowledge of that 
author's attacks against Judaism—although both Strabo 
and Diodorus had taken them over from Posidonius—this 
fact shows that Josephus had not known his book, and also 
that Nicholas had not quoted it by name, because it served 
the latter for the principal source for those Syrian events 
which were reported by Josephus!'. Josephus would 
otherwise have made use of the opportunity afforded him, 
either in his description of the pollution of the temple by 
Antiochus, or on dwelling on the counsels given by 
Antiochus VII Sidetes, in Antiquities, XIII, 8, 3, to discuss 
Posidonius’ odious attacks, in the same way as he discussed 
in the book Contra Apionem those made by other authors. 

But the most important point seems to me this: to 
decide whether Josephus made use of Strabo’s account 
by the side of the parallel description of Nicholas of 
Damascus, or whether he found it also in Nicholas’ 
work—not at all an impossible thing. This doubt is the 
more justified, in as far as Strabo is quoted in those very 
portions of the Antiquities in which Nicholas’ Syrian and 
Roman history has served as source—quoted, indeed, more 
frequently than Nicholas himself. Let us consider one of 
the passages in which Josephus points out the complete 
unanimity of these two historians. He says in Antiquities, 
XIV, 6,4: “Now Nicholas of Damascus, and Strabo of 
Cappadocia, both describe the expeditions of Pompey and 
Gabinius against the Jews, while neither of them says 
anything new which is not in the other.” It might have 

* Vide Bloch, Die Quellen des Josephus, p. 94, n. 4; Destinon, p. 53. 
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been expected accordingly that neither of these two authors 
would have been mentioned by name in Josephus’ account 
of these events (Antiquities, XIV, 2, 3-6, 4), since he 
followed the unanimous narrative of both. But in XIV, 
3, t he produces a fragment from Strabo, in which it is 
related that Pompey received in Damascus a costly present 
from a Jewish embassy, without bearing in mind that he 
related Pompey’s arrival at Damascus in a subsequent 
passage only, and that order of relation was quite in- 
congruous. The subsequent narrative, however, runs on 
without any interruption ; it is therefore clear that Strabo’s 
fragment did not occur in Nicholas, his principal authority, 
but that Josephus had found it somewhere else, and inserted 
it in a place by no means suitable for it. Josephus gives, in 
the same way, in Antiquities, XIV, 8, 3, two fragments of 
Strabo which deal with Caesar’s Alexandrine wars ; but they 
are inserted only in the passage in which Caesar's presence 
in Syria, after the completion of the war, is being related. 
Besides, Josephus did not notice at all that neither account 
of Strabo’s agreed with the description given by him in 
Antiquities, XIV, 8, 1; for whilst Strabo’s fragment 
mentions Hyrcanus’ presence in Egypt, this latter incident 
is impossible if Josephus’ account, that Hyrcanus’ ambas- 
sadors presented letters, is true'. It is therefore beyond 
doubt that Josephus added these fragments of Strabo 
subsequently, after he had embodied in his work an 
extract from Nicholas’ description *. 


1 Vide Niese in Hermes, XI, 470. 

2 Strabo was a very conscientious scholar, and he always quotes his 
authorities (cf. Schiirer, I, 39); Josephus copied the latter from Strabo 
whenever they referred to the Jews, e.g. Antiquities, XIV, 8, 3, he quotes 
Asinius Pollio, and XIII, 11, 3 and 12, 5, Timagenes. These references 
show that Strabo had also taken notice of Roman authors; I believe, 
therefore, that Josephus had also copied from Strabo the only passage 
he quotes from Livy in Antiquities, XIV, 4, 3: ‘‘That this is the real truth, 
I appeal to those that have written of the acts of Pompey; and among 
them to Strabo and Nicholas of Damascus; and besides these to Titus 
Livy, the writer of the Roman history.” It is true, Josephus could have 
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A comparison between Antiquities, XIV, 16,4 and XV, 
1, 2 would lead to the same result. In both passages the 
execution of the King Antigonus by Antonius is related, 
but they differ as to details. In the former we read that 
the reason why Herod had induced Antonius to kill 
Antigonus was, because he feared that the latter might be 
spared by Antonius, and be brought to Rome for the 
purpose of accounting to the senate for his actions, in 
which case it might have been possible that he would be 
re-instated as king on account of his noble descent. But 
in the other passage he reports from Strabo: “Antony 
ordered Antigonus the Jew to be brought to Antioch, and 
there to be beheaded, as supposing he could no other way 
bend the minds of the Jews so as to receive Herod, whom 
he had made king in his stead.” Although the first account 
is most probably not taken from Nicholas', it shows 
nevertheless that Strabo’s fragment was inserted only sub- 
sequently, after Josephus had already narrated Antigonus’ 
death. This method is still more obvious in Antiquities, 
XIV, 7, 2, where Josephus makes a digression about the 
wealth of the sanctuary of Jerusalem, in connexion with 
his narrative of the spoliation of that temple by Crassus, 
and quotes in evidence two passages from Strabo. One of 
them is without doubt taken from the latter’s description 
of the war of Mithridates, and has nothing whatever to do 
with the narrative into which it was thrust in by Josephus. 
The other belongs, as we learn from Josephus’ remark, to 
the description of the revolt of the Jews of Cyrene, which 
Sulla despatched Lucullus to quench; and it is impossible 
to see what motive Josephus had to insert that passage 
there, unless it was a desire to preserve everything that 
Strabo had written about the Jews*. All these fragments 


read Livy in Rome, and he might have quoted him for the purpose of 
showing the Romans from their own great historian how thoroughly 
he had treated his subject ; but there was no special motive to do so. 

' Cf. Destinon, Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus, p. 107. 

2 Vide Destinon, p. 106, n. 2. 
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show therefore, for certain, that Josephus had not copied 
Strabo from Nicholas 1. 

But these passages refer, all of them, to Roman history, 
no certain proof can therefore be derived from them in 
respect to the fragments quoted by Josephus from Strabo 
on Syrian history. In regard to the latter, we shall also 
start our observations with a passage in which Josephus 
records Strabo’s unanimity with Nicholas. He says in 
Antiquities, XIII, 12,6: “Both Strabo and Nicholas affirm 
that Ptolemy used the Jews after this manner, as I also 
have declared.” To which of the two does the preceding 
description belong? As it is a matter of course that Strabo 
had not only described the termination of the war, but also 
all the incidents connected therewith, it is possible that 
the whole description as given:by Josephus was borrowed 
from that author. We may conclude for certain that 


1 Cf. Schiirer, I, 39. Another passage has to be considered here also. 
Josephus, Contra Apionem, II, 7, says as follows: ‘‘But for Antiochus 
Epiphanes, he had no just cause for that ravage in our temple that he 
made; he only came to it because he wanted money, without declaring 
himself our enemy, and attacked us while we were his associates and 
friends; nor did he find anything there that was ridiculous, This is 
attested by many worthy writers: Polybius of Megalopolis, Strabo of 
Cappadocia, Nicholas of Damascus, Timagenes, Castor the Chronologer, 
and Apollodorus, who all say that it was out of Antiochus’ want of money 
that he broke his league with the Jews, and despoiled their temple when 
it was full of gold and silver.” The question arises here how Josephus 
came to know these authors and their accounts. Since Nicholas is named, 
we may assume that the information afforded by Polybius occurred 
in his work, in the same way as in the instances discussed above, although 
it may also have been reproduced by Strabo. Timagenes, we have just 
seen, was quoted by Strabo; there only remain Castor and Apollodorus, 
who, without doubt, were quoted either by Nicholas or by Strabo. No 
decision can be given (vide Schiirer, I, 55 sqq.). The order in which 
Josephus names the authors, and which is dictated by no principle 
whatever, cannot be adduced in proof of the connexion of the authors 
with one another. It can only be explained in this way, that Josephus 
had found a reference to Castor in one of his authorities, and to Apollodorus 
in another ; or that Josephus’ authority first discussed the one and then 
the other, which induced him to conceive the erroneous notion that they 
were quoted according to the age in which they lived. 
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Josephus was acquainted with Strabo’s account from XIII, 
10, 4, where he quotes Strabo’s words: “The greater part, 
both those that came to Cyprus with Ptolemy, and those 
that were sent afterward thither, revolted to Ptolemy imme- 
diately ; only those that were called Onias’ party, being 
Jews, continued faithful, because their countrymen, Chelkias 
and Ananias, were in chief favour with the queen.” Anti- 
quities, XIV, 7, 2 also attests that Josephus knew and made 
use of Strabo’s description of the war between Cleopatra 
and Ptolemy. In XIII, 12, 5 the number is given of the 
Jews that fell in the struggle against Ptolemy; there were 
thirty thousand ; according to Timagenes fifty thousand ; 
on the other hand, we learn from XIII, 11, 3: paprupet 
totro kat StpdBwy éx tod Tiayévovs dvduaros A€yov ovTws, 
that Josephus knew Timagenes through Strabo, so that it 
may be assumed that the whole passage had been taken 
from Strabo; especially so, as Strabo is named in the 
same connexion a few lines lower’. To the same source 
we shall then have to ascribe also the other passage quoted 
in exactly the same manner as Timagenes, of the éo 
ovyypapeis, Who give a number different from that of the 
main description, and under which designation he most 
likely understands Timagenes himself. As Jcsephus names 
this author and not Strabo, we might be led to assume that 
we have here Strabo's original account, as we have else- 
where that of Nicholas, and that it extended from XIII, 
12, 2 to 13,3. But against this we have Josephus’ remark 
that Nicholas and Strabo had written about it, whereas, if 
our last assumption were true, he had only made use of the 
latter's description. But if we call to memory the result 
arrived at from the previous consideration of the fragments 
from Strabo, namely, that the description, without any 
mention being made of the author’s name, was borrowed 
from Nicholas, to which Josephus subsequently added 
his extracts from Strabo, everything becomes clear. The 
description of the war between Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 
1 Vide Schiirer, I, 37 and 64. 
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from the beginning to the end, like all the sections 
referring to Syria, belong to Nicholas. Only after he had 
embodied them in the Antiquities, he compared them with 
Strabo, and whenever he found a discrepancy to exist 
between his first authority and the latter, he recorded it in 
the text. But in Strabo he found the account given in 
the name of Timagenes, he therefore communicates it under 
the same name, for the purpose of making prominent the 
great antiquity of his sources and the reliance that his 
accounts deserved. Antiquities, XIII, 10, 4 also proves 
that in this part of the work in which Syrian history is 
taken notice of, Strabo was inserted only subsequently, in 
the same way in which it was done in the history of the 
Roman age. For in that passage Josephus gives a fragment 
from Strabo, in which mention is made of the faithlessness 
of Cleopatra’s soldiers and the loyalty of the Jews during 
the war of that queen against her son Ptolemy. It is 
inserted there among matter that has no real connexion 
with the contents of the fragment, and, in fact, interrupts 
the flow of the narrative. It seems that Josephus had 
first finished his description of the events under John 
Hyrcan, and subsequently looked for a place where to 
insert Strabo’s report. 

The result of this inquiry is therefore that Josephus had 
borrowed the whole material of the first seventeen books 
of his Antiquities from Nicholas of Damascus except those 
data which were taken from the Bible, the letter of 
Aristaeas, the first book of the Maccabees, and some 
other source that dealt with the high priests. From the 
same comprehensive work, which contained the history of 
all peoples, he took also the references to such authors as 
are quoted by name, and the passages cited from their 
works, with the exception of Strabo. The very formulae 
used in referring to a history of Syria are Nicholas’ 
property. Josephus had however, as we have seen, only 
sparingly used those portions which bear upon the ancient 
peoples, because Nicholas had touched upon a few points 
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of contact only between those peoples and the Jews. On 
the other hand, Josephus has made ample use of the 
description devoted to the kingdom of the Seleucides, 
because there had been intimate relations between Jews 
and Syrians for a period of two centuries. This portion of 
Nicholas’ work having engaged our attention in the first 
instance, it would be interesting to learn the nature and 
compass of this prototype of the Antiquities. It would 
not be difficult to form a judgment on the character of the 
work from the numerous fragments contained in Josephus, 
for their compressed form points to a detailed description, 
and they must therefore be considered as abbreviated 
excerpta, and not as verbatim copies, The original must 
consequently have been comprehensive and exhaustive, 
and rich in references. This last must have been par- 
ticularly the case in those books that were devoted to the 
history of ancient peoples. But in the Syrian history 
Polybius and Posidonius were the principal authorities, 
and their names are only given when the different opinions 
of other authors are contrasted with theirs. It is difficult 
to establish the point from which Nicholas started his 
history of the Syrian kingdom ; the most appropriate point 
of issue was evidently the death of Alexander the Great 
and the war of the diadochi, and the history concluded 
with the annihilation of the rule of the Seleucides by the 
Romans. Natural and plausible as this assumption in 
reference to a work on universal history may be, it is 
subverted by the remarkable fact that Josephus was not 
able to produce, for the whole period from Alexander till 
Antiochus Epiphanes, any material except such as he had 
taken from Jewish-Hellenistic works, and which was of 
little historical value. If he had found in Nicholas’ work 
any information, however indirect, about the events 
connected with the Jews of Palestine, he would have 
made ample use of it, especially in the absence of informa- 
tion from Jewish source ; he would have utilized it, in the 
same way as he gave, in the thirteenth book of his 
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Antiquities, detailed descriptions of Syrian events, although 
these latter often had no connexion with the Jews. There is 
only one way out of this difficulty, namely, to compare the 
authors referred to in the Antiquities and those quoted in 
the book against Apion, whose names were taken from 
Nicholas’ work. 

Such comparison makes us acquainted with two distinct 
facts. In the first place, we learn that in the book Contra 
Apionem neither Nicholas, nor Strabo, nor Polybius, nor 
Posidonius is quoted, but only such historians as are not 
generally known, with the exception of the single passage 
about Antiochus in II, 7, in which they are all mentioned, 
with the addition of Apollodorus and Castor. Secondly, from 
the time of the diadochi till Antiochus the Great, Polybius 
is only named once in Antiquities, XII, 4, 2; besides, Aga- 
tharchides is mentioned in both books in reference to the 
conquest of Jerusalem by Ptolemy I, and the fact that 
Josephus refers to his history of the diadochi shows that 
he had found it quoted by Nicholas, Nevertheless, these 
scanty data are not of sufficient weight for the assumption 
that Nicholas had described that period. It appears 
rather, and this is confirmed by the first fact, that Nicholas 
had, like Polybius, commenced his descriptions of the 
kingdom of the Seleucides with Antiochus the Great’, but 
that he had treated the history of the preceding kings only 
very briefly and summarily. Otherwise it would be in- 
comprehensible why Josephus should have been able, from 
information given by Castor, to fix so accurately in the 
book Contra Apionem, I, 22, the time of Alexander’s death, 
and of the battle of Gaza, in which Ptolemy the son of 
Lagus defeated Demetrius Poliorketes, or to refer in the 
Antiquities, X, 8,1, with his usual reference formula, to 
a history of Philippus and Alexander of Macedonia, and 
yet not to name a single one of these authors for the 
subsequent times. And even that which he quotes in 


1 Cf. Stark, Gaza und die philistdische Kiiste, p. 336 sqq. 
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several passages of his work against Apion from Pseudo- 
Hecataeus belongs to the period of Alexander and Ptolemy 
the First, as the genuine Hecataeus, who is quoted by 
Josephus in Antiquities, I, 3,9, among the large number of 
authors who testified to the longevity of the patriarchs, 
but who otherwise seems to have been unknown to him}, 
also was a contemporary of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus % 

But it is possible, although not very probable, that the 
same incident is common to the eleventh book of the 
Antiquities, and to XII, 5, 3—XIII, 7 of the same work, 
namely, that the information taken from the first book of 
the Maccabees todk the place of almost everything that 
Nicholas had said about the relations between the Jews 
and the Seleucides. Josephus’ object was to give the 
heathens a description of the greatness of his fathers. 
But the latter was much more amply exhibited, and illus- 
trated by many more details, in the first book of the 
Maccabees than in the work of Nicholas, who, as the 
fragments show, hardly mentions the deeds performed by 
the Jews. For the period from Alexander till Antiochus 
the Great also, Josephus found the description of Jewish 
history, as given by the Jewish Hellenists, quite sufficient 
for the object he had in view, and even going beyond it. 
He therefore disregarded Nicholas and kept to the former, 
but he failed to notice that he neglected Judaea entirely, 
and transferred the central point of his history to Alexandria 
and the court of the Ptolemies. This assumption is, for all 
that, improbable; for in the Antiquities from XII, 5, 3 
to XIII, 7, in spite of the servile adherence to the first 
book of the Maccabees, a good many sentences have been 

’ He nowhere betrays any knowledge of the fragment preserved by 
Diodorus, XL, 3. If he had known it, he would not have omitted to con- 
trovert the statements contained in the latter as to the residence of the 
Jews in Egypt and their exodus from that country. I believe—in spite 
of Willrich’s remarks, Juden und Griechen, p. 51—with Schirer, II, 818, 
that the supposititious work of Hecataeus is based also upon passages from 
the real Hecataeus. 

* Schiier, II, 816; Contra Apionem, I, 22. 
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taken from Nicholas’ Syrian history, whereas we do not 
find the long gap from Ptolemy the son of Lagus till 
Antiochus the Great interrupted by a single event from 
the universal history of Syria and Egypt. If there had 
been a history by Nicholas or if Josephus had read 
Strabo’s work, he would have found there many remarks 
about that period. 


ApDoLF BUcHLER. 
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CRITICAL NOTICE. 


THE LITERARY STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


The Literary Study of the Bible, an account of the leading forms of 
literature represented in the Sacred writings, intended for English 
readers. By RicHARD G. Mouton, M.A., Ph.D. London, 
Isbister & Co., 1896. 

The Modern Reader's Bible. A Series of works from the Sacred 
Scriptures, presented in modern literary form. By R. G. MouLToN, 
M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.). New York and London, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1896. The Proverbs ; The book of Job ; Ecclesiasticus ; 
Ecclesiastes and the Wisdom of Solomon ; Deuteronomy. 


THE Bible has been terribly maltreated in the various translations 
of the Churches. Divided into chapters, which often split up a book 
quite wrongly, and into verses, which always spoil the continuous text 
of the narratives, printed so that every verse begins with another 
line, the books of the Bible are sadly disfigured. As a consequence 
of this unfortunate method of editing, “the vast majority of those 
who read the Bible have never shaken off the mediaeval tendency to 
look upon it as a collection of isolated sentences, isolated texts, 
isolated verses. Their intention is nothing but reverent, but the 
effect of their imperfect reading is to degrade a sacred literature into 
a pious scrap-book.”’ This is how Prof. Moulton expresses his indig- 
nation at such misusage (Lit. Stud. 82). He is not the first to feel 
an irritation on this score, nor is the Revised Version, which he 
praises, because there at least a proper distinction is drawn between 
prose and poetry, the first attempt to do away to some extent with 
this evil. As English seems to be the only modern literature with 
which Moulton is acquainted, he probably did not know of Die Heilige 
Schrift des Alten Testaments, edited by E. Kautzsch, nor C. Weisziicker’s 
Das Neue Testament, nor the French and German translations of the 
Bible by E. Reuss, nor numerous translations of single books, in 
which the distinction between prose and poetry is made clear, just as 
in the Revised Version. In Holland, too, this has also been done, e.g. 
in' the so-called Synodical translation of the New Testament of 1866. 
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It is not the rabbis who are to blame for the mutilation of most of 
the older translations, as Moulton supposes, but the Christians. 
Though the Jews were aware of the division into verses, at least 
as regards the Law, in the synagogue ‘scrolls the division is not indi- 
cated, and in their manuscripts the verses do not each begin with 
a fresh line. The division into chapters, moreover, first arose, 
about 1200, among the Christians, and was imported into the Hebrew 
Bible from the Vulgate. 

But whoever be to blame for these mutilations, they are unquestion- 
ably ugly, and an obstacle to the right understanding of the text. 
He who would appreciate the Bible from a literary point of view 
must set aside this mistaken division into chapters and verses (and 
even that of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles into two books), and 
since we need some divisions, in order to get a survey of the whole, 
we must substitute a better system in its place. This is what 
Moulton attempts to do. He seeks, moreover, to describe the 
different literary forms found in the various books of the Bible, as 
far as he can, making them the more apparent by artifices of printing. 
An oration, he maintains, must be immediately recognized as such, 
a sonnet must wear its own form, and a drama must be exhibited as 
such to the eye. He isa professor of English literature, and knows 
no Hebrew. He is no theologian by profession, not even a dilettante 
in theology, and though he has used the works of Driver and Cheyne 
a; well as several other commentaries on the Old and New Testament, 
he is in reality a stranger in the domain of theological problems, 
even in so far as they have reference to the Bible. But this does 
not in any way deter him. For his book is not intended to be 
either edifying or theological, but purely literary, and literary in the 
most limited sense. For even in a “literary” work it is not sufficient 
to treat solely of the form. The treatment of the subject-matter 
too belongs to literature. Moulton, it is true, does not wholly omit 
a discussion of the contents. Filled with admiration for the beautiful 
form of the books of the Old and New Testament, and of a few of the 
apocryphal books, he again and again tries to show how this form is 
in perfect harmony with the rich and varied subject-matter. But 
he does his best to avoid all theological, and especially all critical, 
questions. His aim is to teach us to appreciate the Bible qs it now 
exists. And to this end what can it matter to whom a particular 
writing is ascribed, and from what period it dates? It is beautiful, 
effective, and well constructed. It is this which is not generally 
recognized, and this is what Moulton desires to demonstrate. 

With this object he points to the book of Job as an example of 
varied literary forms: dramatic interest of background, dramatic 
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movements in the dialogues, epic character, importance from a 
philosophical point of view, scientific value (the land question is 
discussed in Job!), prophecy, rhetoric, versification—there is some- 
thing of all this in Job. The discussion then turns upon the 
classes into which the sacred writings fall when considered from 
a literary point of view. Lyric and epic poetry. philosophical and 
prophetical literature are in turn examined. Moulton includes The 
Wisdom of Solomon and Ecclesiasticus in the Bible. That he should 
take just these two from the apocryphal books, and leave the 
others even unmentioned is, in my opinion, entirely arbitrary. 
He knows well enough that besides these there exists a Jewish 
literature, but he supposes it to be all contained in the books of 
the rabbis. That there is also extant besides a rich Jewish literature 
handed down to us in different languages he evidently has not the 
least suspicion. 

The five little books, the contents of which are sufficiently indi- 
cated by their titles, are closely connected with the principal work. 
They are examples of the treatment of entire books, according to 
the principles which in The Literary Study are applied to fragments 
only. But Moulton does more than merely edit these books. Ardent 
student of form as he is, he knows well enough that a book is 
read for the contents, and that for their adequate appreciation 
introduction and commentary are required. So he edits the books 
with’ introductions and notes. The text is that of the Revised 
Version, to which Moulton thinks it necessary to adhere, but the 
marginal renderings of the Revised Version are occasionally adopted. 
He regards any departure either from the Revised Version or the 
existing Hebrew as an extremely dubious proceeding, but in all that 
relates to the divisions, the external arrangement, and the stage- 
directions, not only in the Revised Version, but also in the Hebrew 
text, but little reliance is to be placed. In these matters the 
modern edition is wholly free. If the text has “Job said,” where 
it is obvious that the words which follow are not from his mouth, 
but are spoken by one of his friends, then the editor simply 
emendates to “Zophar.” The “Job said” of the text is merely 
a stage-direction without authority. 

The mere mention of these things leads me on naturally to the 
task of criticism. It is impossible indeed to read thus far without 
immediately observing that in this respect Moulton’s method is purely 
arbitrary. If it be permitted in a traditional text to change the 
speaker at will, then to that text, so handled, no authority is 
ascribed. Such a change is surely no matter of subordinate im- 
portance. Insert before one of the prophecies such a direction as 
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“God speaks,” “the prophet speaks,” “‘the repentant people speaks,” 
‘“‘the adversaries of the Lord speak,” and you probably alter the 
meaning of the whole. And even if these directions are correct, 
that is to say, true to the meaning of the prophet, yet the passage is 
not presented in the form in which it has been handed down to 
us. It is altered, whether it be for better or for worse. 

I quote one example of the insertion of “stage-directions.” In 
Job xxxviii. 1 (immediately after the speeches of Elihu), the text has: 
“Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind, and said.” 
This is omitted by Moulton, who goes on immediately to what 
follows. In xxxvi. 21 (to introduce presumably the words, “ Behold, 
God doth loftily in his power”) we read, “From this point the 
signs of an approaching storm become visible in the sky.” After 
the words, “the cattle also concerning the storm that cometh up” 
(xxxvi. 33), Moulton adds, “a loud peal of thunder; the storm 
steadily increases.” He inserts these remarks because it is appa- 
rently a storm which is being spoken of, but pays no heed to the 
fact that the words “the storm” are printed in italics, and that 
in the margin is put “it.” Had he known Hebrew, he would have 
known that the verse is a crux interpretum. Then at xxxvii. 14, 
before the words, ‘‘Hearken unto this, O Job,” he puts, ‘‘The storm 
has become a whirlwind; the whole scene is wrapped in thick 
darkness broken by flashes of lightning.” By this “direction” the 
object of the verb “hearken’’ becomes the roar of the thunder, 
whereas it is really, in the intention of the poet, the arguments 
of Elihu. Before xxxvii. 21 we are told that “supernatural brightness 
mingles strangely with the darkness of the storm,” and at the end 
of Elihu’s speech that “the roar of the whirlwind gives place to 
a Voice.” This voice then speaks out of the whirlwind. After 
xl. 2 “a lull in the storm”’’ takes place. After Job has spoken 
the whirlwind begins anew, and from out of it there speaks again 
a Voice. At xli. 34 the storm begins to abate; then the Voice 
“retreating” utters again one line, which in the traditional text 
is spoken by Job (xli. 3a). The Voice, “more distant,” speaks again 
(xli. 4-6), and after Job has answered “the storm ceases.’’ 

Of all this there was undoubtedly nothing before the mind of 
the poet. He would never, for instance, have distinguished hetween 
the storm and the supernatural brightness. Moulton himself knows 
that the authenticity of Elihu’s speeches is seriously doubted. He 
refuses to enter on that discussion, and professes to take the book 
as it stands. So he says, at least, but his actions belie his words. As 
a matter of fact he suffers his phantasy to play upon the text. Till 
now there was only one book of the Bible, which most of the 
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commentators treated in this manner, the Song of Solomon. In their 
despairing attempts to find some unity in this collection of bridal 
songs, they invented all sorts of stage-directions. Moulton does this 
too, and he does it with all these writings or passages, where he can 
find an opportunity. 

In the same way his imagination leads him astray whenever he 
desires to indicate the various “forms” of the Biblical poems. He 
wants to have the psalms, prophecies, and other passages printed 
in different types, with indented and projecting lines of all possible 
kinds and variations. This is all very well, provided he presents the 
matter as the authors meant it. But is he able to judge? Has he 
even made a serious attempt to discover their meaning? He says, 
and rightly I think, that in Hebrew poetry the exact number of 
syllables is comparatively disregarded, and its character reveals 
itself especially in the parallelism of ideas. This, in my opinion, 
is correct; but he has, properly speaking, no right to judge on 
the point, nor to pronounce the attempts of Bickell and others to 
take into account the number of syllables as wrong. The attitude 
which he adopts towards the special rhythmical form of the Hebrew 
Lamentation or Elegy, so ably developed and maintained by Budde, 
is very characteristic. He knows of it, for it was explained in The 
New World, and he alludes to it (p. 157). But it is a mere allusion, 
and is put to no use whatever. And yet this is almost the only 
form of Hebrew poetry, concerning which experts are now agreed! 
But while he neglects it, he sets about dividing the text of the 
Revised Version into stanzas, and subdivisions of stanzas, without 
any knowledge of the Hebrew text, and often without even paying 
sufficient regard to the meaning. What reason has he for printing 
the simple first Psalm in the following manner? 


Blessed is the man 
that walketh not 
in the counsel 
of the wicked, 
Nor standeth 
in the way 
of sinners, 
Nor sitteth 
in the seat 
of the scornful. 
But his delight 
is in the law of the Lord: 


And in his law 
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doth he meditate day and night. 
And he shall be like a Tree 
Planted 
by the streams of: water, 
That bringeth forth its fruit 
in its season ; 
Whose leaf also 
doth not wither, 
And whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper. 
The wicked are not so, 
But are like the chaff which the wind driveth away. 
Therefore the wicked shall not stand 
in the judgment, 
Nor sinners : 
in the congregation of the righteous. 
For the Lorp knoweth 
the way of the righteous, 
But the way of the wicked 
shall perish. 


Moulton sees much “lyric beauty ” in this. Concerning questions 
of taste it is difficult to dispute. To my mind it is tasteless, 


artificial, and false. But however this may be, could any one maintain 
that it represents the intention of the poet? And yet Moulton 
makes bold to say (p. 192), ‘“‘The first psalm may be said to bestow 
a blessing on the literary study of the Bible.” 

Other passages he treats in a manner equally fantastic. To explain 
Psalm cxviii, he says (p. 162), ‘“‘The worshipper and his escort 
approach the Temple,” and the psalm is then portioned out between 
chorus, worshipper, and escort, who occasionally even take turns 
line by line. At ver. 20, “the Temple gates open,” and “disclose 
a chorus of priests,” who sing a few lines, and are answered by the 
worshipper and escort. At ver. 26 “the worshipper enters the 
Temple, the escort prepares to retire,” which they accordingly do, 
after listening to one line from the priests. Then the chorus sing 
the closing verse. Prof. Moulton does not seem to know that laymen 
were not allowed to enter the temple, and that this whole theatrical 
performance is therefore impossible. His imagination not only 
misleads him to the extent of dividing the Book of Proverbs into 
five parts, on p. 284 he even says, “the fivefold division of this 
work (and of Ecclesiasticus) is as well marked as in the Book of 
Psalms.” I had never perceived it myself. He even ventures to 

Aaz2 
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give the etymology of the word “prophecy” (p. 327). Ne sutor 
ultra crepidam! 

When any one allows himself to be guided by his imagination, 
his traditional opinions and personal sympathies are a matter of 
prime importance. Now Prof. Moulton has very strong sympathies 
with all that is good and pure, and to this he adds a strong 
affection for the Bible. One passage, he owns, is more beautiful 
than another, but in his book we pass from one expression of admira- 
tion to the other. All is fair, both as regards the form and as regards 
the contents.. Even Psalm cxix. is beautiful, and so far as Eccle- 
siastes is concerned, “I say boldly that there is nothing unwholesome 
in Ecclesiastes” (p. xxii, Introduction to Ecclesiastes and Wisdom). 
That is bold in truth; too bold. 

Though I am unable therefore, to my regret, to say much in 
favour of The Literary Study of the Bible, yet the five small books, 
which are offered to us under the title of The Modern Reader’s Bible, 
may certainly with some reservation be recommended. What has 
been said of the chief work with regard to the introductions and 
subdivisions, applies to these in equal measure. This is obvious, for 
they are but examples of the method which the author has explained 
he wishes to see adopted in all the Biblical books. But they present 
the Revised Version in a tasteful form and setting. And this is of 
some importance. In the first place there is much that is beautiful 
in these books, and they are far too little known. Educated readers 
look upon the books of the Bible in quite a different light from 
any others. Many an educated Englishman or Englishwoman will read 
a play of Shakespeare’s, and make an effort to understand Browning, 
but how few are willing to do their best to understand the Book of 
Job, or to read portions of the Proverbs? The Bible is regarded as 
literature sui generis, which belongs to the Church, and to the 
Sabbath or Sunday. When we want something to read on a journey, 
or seek a book to study, either alone or with others, it never occurs 
to us to turn to the Bible. Now here are five nice little books, well 
bound in cloth, and daintily printed on good paper. They can 
be read as though they were secular books. Of course they require 
a serious frame of mind, but neither can Hamlet nor Browning’s 
Saul be read thoughtlessly. They are edited with introductions, 
divided into parts with headings, just like a book of our own day, 
and with a certain amount of commentary. There is much in them 
that is fantastical, it is true. But the editor is a serious, warm- 
hearted, and poetical man. The Biblical books become alive under 
his treatment of them. Does it represent the meaning of the original 
authors? Not always, and yet in many cases perhaps it does. The 
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Hebrew writer did not separate off a few verses from the rest in 
order to put them as introduction on the first page; he wrote 
straight on, parchment was dear, and he left no space unfilled. But 
in their present form, as they stand out distinctly on the white 
page, these “introductions ” and “ title-pages ” do indubitably attract 
the eye! We linger over their perusal, and read what follows in 
quite a different frame of mind. In this way we learn to know some 
of the most precious works of literature, but precious rather from 
a religious than a literary point of view. There are, it is true, 
many fine narratives, songs, orations, and sayings in the Bible, and it 
is worthy of praise to draw attention to their beauty, but most of the 
Biblical writers were no masters of literary form. What they give 
us is spiritual food for earnest, thoughtful minds. And this food 
Moulton’s edition, it is to be hoped, will help to put within the 
reach of many. 
H. Oort. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


NOTES ON J. Q. &., No. 33. 


(a) By Dr. HaRKAvy :— 
P. 28, 1. 4 woD” read YOON, the German.— P. 30, l. 1 M¥ 
read MY = IW3.— P. 32, 1.6 3M read NIN; 1. 2 from below 2350 
read 1nbn.—P. 36, 1,24 SANOINW"N read *NNDD 1Sven, Isle Damiatte. 


(b) By HerR HALBERSTAM :— 


P. 30, 1. 3 MMB) read MDD; 1. 10 Ody read DOW; 1. 15 “BND; 
Ll 23 p'nnd read nno>.—P. 31, 1. 2 OWI read ONNID.—P. 32, |. 14 
MIYN read FIWN; 1. 31 DAW read OVY.—P. 33, 1. 8 YIN read YANW.— 
P. 34, 1. 27 SMNI'N) read ‘NINI.—P. 35, 1. 29 OVI read "3; 1. 31 
NIM read NOO.—P. 37, 1. 16 {DY YY read por Ny. 


(c) By Pror. W. BACHER :— 
i, Ebjathar Hakkohen. 


Page 28, line 8, {237 NIN 37 Aw WRI. A son of this Ebjathar 
was J727 Tmax 3 ynon wdsN for whom the Mushtamil, composed 
by the so-called “ anonymous” Grammarian of Jerusalem (i.e. Abul- 
farag-Harfin), was copied in the year 1423 of the Seleucide Era 
(1112 C.E.). See my Essay on the latter in the Revue des Etudes 
Juives, vol. XXX, p. 225. Abraham Epstein, of Vienna, called my 
attention to the fact that the Sefer Chassidim (§ 630, p. 169 of the 
Wistinetzki edition) mentions a PI¥ j72 N38 , who met Hai 
Gaon in Jerusalem. As this Ebjathar must have lived in the first 
decades of the eleventh century, while the Ebjathar mentioned in 
Neubauer’s publications lived at the First Crusade, i.e. the end 
of the eleventh century, which corresponds with the time of Elijah, 
the son of Ebjathar, we must assume that the Ebjathar referred to 
in the Sefer Chassidim was the grandson of the first Elijathar. An 
PNA ININ is also mentioned in the Pardes, § 161 (edition Constanti- 
nople, 47); for knowledge of this fact 1 am also indebted to Epstein ; 
but the same scholar tells me that in an old MS. of the Pardes, which 
is in this hand, instead of "N38 he found the reading Y3N. 
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ii. Abraham b. Schemaja and Isaac b. Samuel. 


P. 115, sixth line from end of the page. In the same series with 
the document dated 1098, discussed by Schechter, we must place 
the source, quoted by Merx in his Document de paléographie hébraique 
et arabe (Leyden, 1894), and noticed by D. Kaufmann in the Monats- 
schrift, 1895, XXXIX, p. 147. This document was written in 1115, 
seventeen years later than the former, and also in Fostat. Of those 
mentioned in Schechter’s MS. as ecclesiastical assessors, it only 
refers to two. First, 1%) Myow j2 73NF Ayow V3 OATIN, and 
second ben “V3 pny", also designated ‘15D, and identical with 
Isaac b. Samuel in Schechter’s source. On the former of these 
Rabbis, see Revue des Etudes Juives, ibid. 


iii. YION. Genesis xxxvi. 12. 

P. 141, note. The earliest traceable authority for the hypothesis 
that y20nN) should be joined to the previous verse, thus removing 
the discrepancy between Gen. xxxvi. 11 and 1 Chron. i. 36, is a 
commentary on Chronicles, dating from the tenth century, and edited 
by Kirchheim (Frankfurt-am-Main, 1874). The writer commences 
with the remark : 7)N3 yn37 pnb PRY DDN [1D IAS 7 Ar YIN 
(page 6), and presents us with a most interesting excursus, in which 
other examples are cited where the end of one verse ought to be 
read as the beginning of the next verse. The author of that com- 
mentary was a pupil of Saadiah Gaon. In this excursus, which 
is of great interest for textual criticism of the Scriptures, he 
refers to the well-known rule of R. Eliezer b. Jose Hagelili 
pbrow WID (the thirteen of the thirty-two Principles for Hagadic 
Exegesis) in order to justify his explanation of YIN) in Gen. xxxvi. 11. 
This same principle Ibn Ezra later on takes as a basis for his defence 
of Saadiah Gaon against Dunash, (1N’ NY, No. 155.) The anonymous 
writer (w71B5 w&) from whom Tobia b. Eliezer (Lekach Tob on 
Gen. xxxvi. 12) quotes the explanation is probably no other than 
the unknown commentator of Chronicles. 


CORRECTIONS. 


P. 27, note 3. {%2 is correct. Both words jN3 wodan are Arabic. 
“They said that” (takallamé bian). Arabic phrases in the document 
are also the designation of Constantinople as AMIDIWDI PON and the 
Chosars as A258 &c. 
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P. 32,1. 5. For 0177 read D170, a designation of the sanctuary and 
Jerusalem (Lam. ii. 1, 1 Chron. xxviii. 2, etc.). It is used because it 
rhymes with ON, 

P. 116, 1.13. For Yason read Sason. 

P. 133, note 1. See the Agada der Palaesti ischen Amorder, 
ll. 400. 

P. 149, 1.19. For 0W7 read “NWA, 

P. 151, 1.12. For festem read festum. 





DEDICATORY POEM TO JEHUDAH HA-NAGID. 


A FURTHER examination of the poem to Jehudah ha-Nagid, kindly 
lent me for that purpose by Mr. Elkan N. Adler (J. Q. R. VIII, 556), 
has resulted in some completions and corrections of the text. 
I communicate them herewith, because of the importance of the 
piece, which is up to this day the only poem left to us, written in 
honour of an Egyptian Nagid on the occasion of his acceptance of 
office. 

In the first line of the poem, which is an acrostic on the words 
PIn 393377 ANN, the words ody ayn pdiyn — words inapplicable to 
a human being—must be deleted; the word nbn is still clearly 
recognizable ; and, since the lines of this strophe all rhyme in D', 
we must insert either ONS or ONS. Instead of NITDMI, the 
word ODN is clearly legible in the copy, and is correct according 
to the rhyme. The & of bx can still be read, and the strophe reads : 
ba vby mdy wwe + perpna TNpp Win WINS ots ade den 
pywany owyor Sx neva + oa2[nn](2). I believe that I am still 
able to recognize the reading 177 “58 in the faint traces of the MS. 

It appears to me that the second line also can be completely 
restored. Only [|712 must be corrected into M13. The second word 
I can only conjecture to read wyod. The poet says therefore: “Truly 
we must praise God, who wrapped him up in wisdom.” But in the 
space left empty by Dr. Neubauer I recognize with certainty 73 xbn 
D353), which disposes of nonnv, which gives no sense. 

In the fourth line, the MS. gives plainly 7m. This agrees with the 
metre, and the meaning is: “he, the Nagid, gives life to God’s word, 
so that it does not become old.” 

In the sixth line, the traces in the MS. show merely that the 
completion [1 ]M&) is impossible. But the third line of the stanza 
is quite clear and reads: —bun NIT PY AW NW 'D3, ie. “and is 
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there a prince or a pious man like thou?” As to the concluding 
portion, I think the first word must be completed into 7[8] brad, and 
the last word into O31. The middle remains illegible. 

I am, on the other hand, able to restore with certainty the two 
first lines of the seventh strophe, from the outlines in the MS. They 
read : m3 595 spa) 37 NYT NNO TWP 13 WHI, i.e. “my soul is 
bound up with him, and wishes that he might become the teacher 
and ruler of every creature.” Over the word nowy, which, in the 


MS., has a line on the top [=7>xv], the word M83, which agrees 
with the rhyme, is plainly visible. Between mbx and moxw the 
letters » or "9 remain. 

If we further consider that the eighth strophe is incomplete, the 
end being wanting, without, however, the MS. being indistinct or 
injured, it is evident that the latter only contains the draft of the 
poem, and not the text in its final form. The same conclusion is 
offered by an investigation of the metrical value of the poem. The 
poet had evidently in his mind a poem of eleven stanzas of four lines 
each, with a perpetual concluding rhyme, the three first portions or 
lines of the stanzas rhyming separately. The metre of the four lines 
of each stanza was to be AYN IN MyIn Ines IM’ Myywn Nw TN’. 
This metre is almost faultlessly carried through in several stanzas, 
and in all of them it can easily be restored by small insignificant 
corrections; this shows that only the draft of the poem has been 
preserved, and that the small inaccuracies were all corrected in the 
clean copy. 

DAVID KAUFMANN. 


ANGLO-JUDAICA. 


In the list of Tosaphists formulated by Zunz', a certain unknown 
Rabbi is introduced in the following words “I (M70 (“”97) dem der 
Verfasser von Tosaf. Taanit 3a gehdrt, ist wahrscheinlich pwnd "4, 
ein Schiiler von R. Perez und R. Ascher, der in Anmerkungen zu 
Schaare Dura (4, 5, 8, 24, 30, &c.) vorkommt.” 

The letter I in this extract may equally be the letter J; ahd “7 
may be Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Jehuda, &c. There is no certainty 
about it. What we principally have to note is that here is a Rabbi 
presented to our notice, coeval in time with Rabbenu Perez and 
Rabbenu Ascher (Rosh), both of whom lived and flourished at the 


' Zur Geschichte und Literatur, p. 53. 
VOL. IX. Bb 
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end of the thirteenth century. Was this Rabbi an Englishman ? 
Apparently, yes, On the Exchequer Plea Roll, Jews, No. 39, membrane 
2, is found a list of Winchester Jews, among whom Joce, son of Troyt, 
finds a place. The year 1281, when he is introduced, is just the 
period likely to have brought him into contact with the two eminent 
teachers, one in Paris, the other in Toledo. Nothing is known of 
him. The “9 of Zunz may now be extended into )DV 13°35. 

Troyt and its variant Truyte is an unusual name. It is borne by 
one other person only. Rosa Troyt, a London Jewess, whose property 
escheated to the crown at the expulsion in 1290'. Mr. Loftie, the 
historian of London”, says: “In or about 1287 there was a conveyance 
to Hugh de Vienne of the rent of the holdings of Cresse, son of Cresse 
the Jew, of Roesia Douceman, and of Roesia Truyte, all in Milk St., 
and described as the houses of certain Jews.’”’ The connexion 
between Rabbenu Joseph Troyt and Rosa Troyt, if there be any, is 


nowhere apparent. 
M. D. Davis. 


1 Mr. Joseph Jacobs, in his London Jewry plan, page 20, localizes her 
rightly ; but on the next page, curiously enough, he fails to include her 
among his Jewish owners of property. 

? Historic Towns, p. 98. 





